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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Tue gloomiest day has gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath white foam near it; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not a// gloom ; 
The saddest heart is not add sadness ; 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom 


There shines some lingering ray of gladness. 


Despair is never quite despair, 
Nor life, nor death, the evening closes ; 
And round the shadowy brow of care 
Will hope and fancy twine their roses. 






















THE BLIGHTED ONE. 
[Concluded. ] 
“The thought is withering ! 
Did he then win my love, to throw it by 
As lightly as he did an unprized gift ? 
Peace! peace! my troubled heart, for thou shalt break 
Ere I complain.” 

That night was to Ella the infancy of a 
fresh and joyous existence. He had said as 
much as that he loved her, and that their des- 
tiny should be one. After they parted, she 
retired to her chamber, and seated herself’ at 
the open window. ‘The moon was riding at 
full zenith, flooding all below in its pale and 


mellow light. ‘There she sat, gazing at the 












lovely sovereign. It was a Sabbath night of 
nature, and she lay, resting like a dreaming 
infant, quiet and peaceful in its innocent 
slumbers! Ella felt the holy calm. Earth 
had never before looked so beautiful. She 
thought it could not be a cursed thing—it 
seemed so gentle and spotless! She thought 
she could even hear the music of the spheres, 
Bs they went hymning around the throne of 
Gar.—Vor. III.—No. 4. 81 














light clouds as they went flitting past night’s|) 


‘the Omnipotent One, vibrating in sweetest 
‘harmony with her own holy musings. Here 
|she sat, and she could have done so until 
|morning ; but a dark cloud arose, blackening 
| the heavens. She shuddered—she felt it was 
‘still a changing world—that storm and tem- 
|pest often wreck the most lovely of earth’s 
| sceneries. Aye, she felt more. She felt 
that a change might come over her fondest 
anticipations—that the spirit of the storm 
might lash with remorseless and overwhelm- 
ing fury the quiet of her own retired bosom. 
She addressed herself to sleep—first pouring 
a heartfelt prayer to God, that heaven's smiles 
might not change to frowns—or at least that 
she might have strength given to her to bear 
all earthly vicissitudes, ‘and that at last her 
spirit might repose beyond the reach of storms. 
|And did she pray only for herself! No.— 
|From the intensity of her heart’s love, she 
‘breathed a fervent aspiration for that one who 
'now almost shared the devotions which should 
‘belong to God only, that heaven would re- 
‘claim him from his dark and misty wander- 
‘ings, and pour light from the fountain of all 
\truth into the gloomy caverns of his mind. 





Alfred Lyston has been seen yielding to the 
| winning influence of female charms. He has 
‘been seen subdued by love—bowing to the 
ialtar, we were going to say, of pure affection 
|—but no, he had not : he had felt its influence, 
|he had struggled against its mastery—and it 

was with bitter pride, that he boasted he was 
not yet its slave. No; the Godof his idolatry 
Was AMBITION, and at times it raged through hia 
veins, until it maddened every pulse, and he 
devoted upon its altar the tenderest ties of af- 
fection, and, if it were needful, his very life. 
| On the night Ella’s breast was so peaceful, 
‘his was perturbed with the wildest passions— 


'the whirlwind had been let loose. He felt 
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could wish; but she was not rich; and, what| 


was still worse, she was comparatively un-| 


known. Her relatives were few and uninflu-| 
ential, and if he married her, it would be for || 
her own charms. He had other prospects: 
other connexions might be formed, which || 
would secure him an elevated station in so- 
ciety. Nay, more—he had been urged to)| 


seek the hand of a beauty, then moving in the| a part of her existence. 
highest circle of fashion—rich, influential, | to him, 


and nothing to prevent the success of his suit. 


The Blighted One. 


Vou. Ill. 


that she was lovels etie ‘tints was all his heart || commodities it usually went off to the hig! = 


bidder. She had not yet been schooled iy | 
branch of commerce. With her, love was 
|deep principle—she thought that people \ers 
llow ed for theirownsakes. She had done: 


| she did not love Lyston because she hoy ned } 


| would be great; it was himse if she | love, ae 
‘It would have been the same in poverty oy 
riches—in shame or honor. He had become 
In her attache 
the fountains of her affections }; 
|| been broken up, and came gushing fro m th 


But he had told Ella that he loved her, or he||deep caverns with a fulness and purity which 


had told her as much. What could he do? 

* No,” said he, after musing deeply, “ it will 
not do; Alfred Lyston must not live on a level 
with the common herd,—he was born for 
greater things ; his name must not be buried 
with his ashes. No—A.rrep Lyston must 
and shall stand inscribed on the highest niche 
in the temple—it shall—it shali,—nothing 
shall prevent. I'll overleap every barrier— 
I'll sacrifice the dearest joy. Aye, if it but 
interfere, ’ll with my own hands immolate || 
every endearment. I'll tear it away, though)! 
it uproot every affection in my soul.” 

Thus did he rave, as he strode the room 
with hasty steps; and it was not until grey- 
eyed morning peeped into his window, that 
sleep lulled his fevered brow to rest. 

For a while, his visits to the Harwood fam- 
ily were less frequent than formerly. Ella/| 
wondered at it, and once or twice thought he 
seemed to be chilled in his affections. in her 
presence he often seemed absent—his manners 
were frequently hurried and less tender, and 
he sometimes seemed to shun her tender ap- 
proaches. But she concluded that it must be 
some deep object of contemplation which was 
distracting his mind, and that ina little while 
it would again return him what he once was. 
Once or twice she was on the point of asking 
him the cause of his troubles, but no— 


“Tis never woman's part, 
Out of her fond misgivings, to perplex 
The fortunes of the man to whom she cleaves. 
*Tis hers to weave, all that she hasof fair 
And bright, in the dark meshes of their web, 
Inseparate from their windings.” 


She began to feel sensibly that he was at | 


times cool and thoughtful, even to painfulness. 
She would now and then cheer him up by a 
tender look and word, and try by music, sweet 


as “that which soothed the mood of Saul,” || you cannot know this dark spirit. 


to bring him back to his former manners—and 
sometimes it seemed with real success. 

ila had never thought of the disparity of || 
their ranks, and never dreamed that any thing 
of the kind would prove an obstacle to their 
union. Simple hearted and disinterested, 
she had not yet learned that love had become 
a marketable thing, and that like every day |! 





jonly death itself could check. 

Alfred did, by degrees, become more ay) 
more at home in her pre sence—he was als 
less sombre. His visits were now as tfrequ: 
as they had been, before the evening in which 
he had given Ella to understand that he love 
her. But still he had not again hinted at the; 
attachments, much less had he talked of , 
union. Two months after that time the) 
| Were W alking alone; their steps led them to 
|W ards the battery. It was an autumn: il even. 
ing ; the stars were peeping forth, and s 
| with an almost w intry brightness. The tre 

were tinged with yellow and brown, and «s 
|they moved along, the seared leaves rust) 
|to their slow tread. The wind was blow ng 
|fresh from the Sound, and had a piercing el 
ness, and as Ella clung to the arm ot 
‘companion, she wrapped her shawl 1 
‘closely about her. But Alfred did not mini 
lit; another fit of moodiness had come cver 
|him, and consuming thought seemed to pre 
|upon his mind. At last Ella turned her ey 
pws ards, and asked in tender manner why r 
seemed so sad. 

* People, you know,” said she, “ should have 
warm hearts and social feelings, in this « 
jand chilly weather. Come, you must chee f 
|up, or if you don’t, you must tell me wii 
| the matter. Tell me where the wound s 
|that I may be your tender surgeon—or I ! 
‘be some deep heart-sickness, I'll try t 
‘your doctress, and you shall place veil 
under my charge. You cannot know ms 

‘skill, or fam sure you would have appli 
Hong ago. Come, will you have ‘ Heart Ease, 
or * Love Cordial,’ or’ 

Alfred turned his full eye, and looked up 











|her with a gaze unutterably melancholy. 

| Heaven forbid, dear girl, that you sho 
|| ever know sorrow as I know it. ae do net 
My v 
|are few, but they are already paled wit! 
iguish. 1 feel like a blasted oak. My j 
are withered—a very winter is icing up ' 

| fountains of my heart—I am sick with cis 
pointment. Though I mingle with men « 
}the world, I loathe them both—from my % 
‘Iloathe them. Like another Marius, | ie 
las though I stood in the midst of ruins,—a0 
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ight & ] oh! these ruins are within me—they are the more freely. Ella! we must not be one; it 
In tis ® desolations of my own scathed soul. And would only embitter your being. Think not 
Was a [| of vou, you, dearest Ella! must not share them.| of me—you are yet pure—still live so—give 
> were [EME Did [ not say I was astrucktree! And shall) your affections to some holier one. Say that 
ethis: [fF 9™ the delicate ivy still wrap its tendrils round) you will forgive me—say you will forget me. 
ped he @ me! No; oh! no, you must not. You are) [ may then endure life. Your beauty iid 
ved,— vet free—do not twine your destiny with one! loveliness have over-mastered me, but I can- 
ity or [EF a fearful as mine.” |, not sport with a being so pure. It has served” 


ecome [oe Darkness by this time had increased so}; ——— 
hment % such that the countenance of each was|| He would have said more, but Ella was al- 
ns hag scarcely visibie; but as he spoke, the delicate || ready senseless in his arms, though he had 
m their ® creature that hung upon his arm shuddered | been unconscious of it. How long she re- 
which oF palpably. She threw her arms about him,} mained in this state, he was perfectly una- 
® saying— ,ware. She revived, though apparently in- 
“Alfred! oh, Alfred! do not talk so. Why||sensible of what had passed. Mr. Lyston 
should you feel so? Some one may have)|tried to calm her agitated feelings, and as 





-equent acted ungenerously—may have injured you.} soon as possible called a coach, which in a 
1 Which ® it has embittered your feelings. In an hour |few moments hurried them to the home of Ella. 
e loved of misanthropy you have thought the whole}; Mrs. Harwood, on account of ill health, had 
at their world was against you. Your prospects will} retired to rest; Julia, her young sister, was 
ed of a ® soon brighten—you will beall you wish—and/||still up. Alfred remained with her a few 
e they ® me,—do you think that I could not love you) minutes, and after some private remarks, left 
hem to © through all? No, Alfred! Ella Harwood ‘the house, to make his way to his own room; 
ilevens [E 9 does not love so lightly. Oh! I could say your||there to muse over the occurrences of the 
d shone [— "™ destiny shall be mine, be it joy or sorrow—it || evening. 
he trees [E | is mine. I too have felt misfortune. I too We will not detain the reader with an ac- 
and as ® have been like some lone thing tossed upon} count of his feelings. They hac almost ex- 
rustled [— @ life’s rough ocean. I sometimes feel so still. ||hausted him. But as he paced his darkened 
blowing You do not know how desolate I feel when I||room, you could see that though fearfully agi- 
ngchil- | | have thought thateven you treated me coolly, | tated, firm resolve was flashing from his eye, 
: of her [— 9 You donot act as you used to—but I see it all ;||and that fixedness of purpose wrinkled up his 
1 more [E @ itisonly your fond misgivings. Your prospects||high forehead. The most of that night was 
ot mind] ™ are not dark as you say. But then do you/|spent in penning a letter to Ella. 
ne over | @ think I love you only as the fortunate, the|) Reader, have you ever seen one, whose na- 
to prey successful aspirant after honor? No, it is||ture seemed to have been formed for noble 
her eves ® yourself I love. Ella Harwood can be the|| purposes and high distinction, fall from his 
r why he > same in adversity or prosperity—the one might high walk? Have you ever seen one, who 
_# make me more: proud of you, but in the other||seemed to have been born for pure affection 
uld have J | I could dove you more.” ‘and holy benevolence, warped into selfishness 
this coli [— | These words were poured forth with all|!and made the slave of an inordinate ambition ? 
st cheer the pathos of a woman loving ardently, ab-||Such was Alfred Lyston. By these was his 
what s J — sorbingly—and who, having once poured out lofty spirit enslaved. Honor and worldly dis- 
‘ound i {| the riches of her affections at the altar where |) tinction woed him—and to these he sacrificed 
-or if it J ™ she worships, then lays open the deep recesses || his own native tenderness, and the happiness 
ry to be J ™ of its thoughts to the idol before it—gathering || of all who seemed obstructions to his purposes. 
yourself in words all that words can utter, heedless of || He was already affianced to another than 
now my fe | all that the world calls prudence or propriety. || Ella Harwood ! 
» appliei fi As she poured them forth, he to whom they|| His letter on the next day found Ella in 
urt Ease, were addressed stood fixed with hiseyes turned || bed. Her exposure, and the trial of her feel- 
to the starlight heavens. The beaded sweat||ings on the preceding evening, had been too 
ked upn J | Stood on his forchead, though it was cold as||much for her. We will not, we could not, if 
holy. } marble, while his knees seemed too feeble to!) we would, tell of the whirlwind which swept 
yu shoull support his agitated frame. As she paused, || through her soul as she read it—but she did 
un do ne he turned his face towards her, and with the/|/ read it, and her eye was tearless to the end. 
My vias same awful expression as before, said— | But after she concluded it, she buried her face 
with a _“Look upon me, Ella! Do you know me ?}| in the pillow, and sought relief intears. But 
My jee No, you do not, or you could not love me!—},they came not; for her bitterness was too 
g up tie There is a recess here, (and he laid his hand |’ great—a few smothered sobs, or rather groans, 
ith cist upon his breast,) known only to Omniscience, || were all. The letter did not inform her that 
men ant and my own dark self. Iam a viper—did|| Lyston had plighted his faith to another. 11 
1 my sot you know me you would crush me. [ feel| merely entreated her to forget the past—to 





ius, | fee. ike a guilty being in the presence of angel| be happy in the affections of a more deserv- 
ns,— ans, purity. Spurn me—spurn me—I shall breathe ‘ing heart—that they could not be united. 
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84 Farewell to Thee, Sweet 





Melodist. 
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Weeks passed away before she was able to} at the same time with an almost bursting jy. 
som, one of her long, long neglected piece 
it was the favorite piece of Alfred's! \), 


leave her room. 
her sickness was more of the heart than the 
body. She noticed the absence of Mr. Lys- 
ton—and, after repeated inquiries, Ella told 
her all. Butshe blamed himnot. No. He 


was the only one she had ever loved, and she} 


could not hate him. His image was still with 
her—it was enwrapt in the memory of past 
joys—it was the image of her first, her earli- 
est love. 

Three months passed away. Ella was one 
day glancing carelessly over one of the weekly 
papers when her eyes fell upon the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Married, on the 5th inst. by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop M******, Alfred Lyston, Esq., to Miss 
Cornelia, only daughter of Hon. Jno. Stan- 
ton.” 

She read it over hurriedly, again and again. 
Could it be that three short months had oblit- 
erated all traces of her memory from his 


mind! Wasitso! Or was ita bewildering 
dream. She had continued to think that he}! 


might still love her; and vainly indulged the 
hope that he might, when his prospects be- 
came brighter, and his reputation more se- 
cure, again return, with all the warmth of his 
early love. And she had nursed this hope 
with all the fondness of a young mother 
hanging over the infant couch of her first-}| 
born. Her eyesswam—her head reeled—her 
brain became confused—her heart thrilled and 
heaved tumultuously,—and she fell almost 
lifeless upon the sofa, where she was found a 
few moments afterwards. She was again 
carried to her sick bed. It was more than 
her young nature could bear. 


“Health and bloom returned not; and the delicate 
chain 
Of thought now tangled, never cleared again. 


She lived; but her mind was swung from 
its moorings. She soon moved about the 
house again, but the soul of the once sprightly 
Ella was gone. Melancholy, deeper and 
deeper, settled upon her. She talked not— 
she did not even weep. Sometimes, howev- 
er, her mother would sit down by her side, 
and weep that her daughter would not answer 
her; then it would seem that a glimmering 
ray of intellect would lume up its long deso- 
Jate home, and she would kiss away her mo- 
ther’s tears, and say, “Do not weep—he’ll] 
come back yet, mother! oh! 
weep.” Whether she referred to her long 
lost father, or to Lyston, could never be as- 
certained. 

One day she seemed to be possessed of a 
strange energy. 


her long deserted piano was standing, and|! 


uncovering it, flung her wasted fingers in} 
masterly magic over its ivory notes, singing 


Her mother noticed that} 


mother! do not}! 


She entered the room where |! 





‘had found a watery grave. 





then retired, no one knew whither. 


The next day the evening papers containe 


the following notice 


“This morning a coroner’s inquest yas 
held over the body of a young female, foxy 
in the North river, at the foot of Washingt 
street; supposed to have thrown herself jy 
| while in a state of mental aberration. Regpec 
to the young lady’s friends forbid us to mey. 
tion either the name or the circumstance: 


prompting the melancholy deed.” 
Was it so? 


teous Sappho of other days, 


bling wave closed over her fairy form ! 


‘June Ist, 1839. {Southern Literary Messenger 








FAREWELL TO THEE, SWEET MELODIST 


Elegiac Tribute to the memory of THomas Hayys 


Bay ey, Esq., by Mrs. C. Baron Wixson 


| Farewell to thee sweet melodist! thy minstrel | 
o'er; 

| Thy lyric harp shall tune its strings to music's voic: 
more ; 

| But like the rose leaves when they fall, though « 
ter'd on the ground, 

The sweetness of the poet’s song still breathes a fr 
grance round; 

And thus thy minstrel memory is still enbalmed | 
death, 

And holds a Spell o’er feeling hearts that fleets not wi 
the breath. 


Oft in the gay and crowded scene, where pleasure’s' 
taries meet, 


| Thy songs from woman’s syren-voice shall flow in a 





cents sweet ; 
Oft shall the listening lover steal, from music's tunefi 
strings, 


A hope that she who breathes the strain may fee! th: 


words she sings; 

And though beneath the willow’s shade, thy broke 
lute is hung, 

In memory still is treasured deep the strains that !ut 
has sung. 


Alas! each hour but shows us more the poet's fats 
doom, 

Writ in misfortune’s clouded paige, though radia 
may illume 


| The sunny path he treads awhile, sorrow and cauke" 


| 


| 


ing care, 


Coil’d like the worm within the bud, are ever hide! 


there; 





* It may seem objectionable to have inserted - te 4 
hed 


tice of the finding of the body; but as it was pub 


so it is given, almost verbatim, from the papers of sta! 


i date. 


Vor. Il, 


— =————.. 


Yes, the lovelv Ella Harwood 
Like the beau. 
she had sung he; 
last song to her unfaithful lover, and the trem. 
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And such a fate, alas! was thine, O swee tly gifted | mate the peris shing leav es, and re 


bard ; 


4nd such will be to thousands more the child of song’s 


rewaril. 


4 dower too delicate for earth, his spirit feels the chill | | 
worldly woes with keener sense, and a more sicken- | 


ing thrill; 


He cannot wrestle with the throng, or struggle in the | 


crowd, 


Like other minds, but sinks o’erpower’'d, his strength || 


too quickly bow'd: 


Andmany a wasted frame can show, and broken spirit| | 


tell, 
,w sad adoom isjhis who owns the poet's gifted spell. | 


Farewell! and may the verdant turf lie gently on thy 
breast, 


And flowrets blossom from the sod where thy cold ashes |} 


rest; 


May Pity’s tear bedew the spot, and lover’s accents 


breathe 


\ fond regret for him who rests the flowery turf be- 


neath; 


And may akindred spirjt come, in Spring’s returning 


bloom, 
To hang a wreath of tribute flowers upon the poet's | 
tomb. 





INDIAN SUMMER—AMERICAN FORESTS. 


A writer in the Cleveland Herald, on the | 
infvence of the great lakes on our atumnal 
sunsets, says, the beauty, blandness, and the 
mingled glories of a western [Indian Summer, 
long alike to earth and sky. In the val- 
ley of the great lakes they are blent with a 


| mellow richness and loveliness unknown in 


other climes, The spirits of beauty can wor- 


ship in no temple more resplendant than the | 


arched heavens lit up by an autumn sunset, 
ind burnished with flashes and crimsoned co- 
lorings, deepened by the many tinted foliage 
of the primeval woods, mirrored and reflected 
rom waters broad and bright as the Mediter- || 
ranean of the old world. The forests—pen 
nor pencil can do justice to the spectacle na- 
lure presents, when the frost of a night has 
changed the lingering green of summer. “It | 


sas if a my riad of rainbows were laced || 


turough the tree tops—as if the sunsets of a 
summer—gold, purple and crimson—had been 

fused in the alembick of the west, and poured 
back ina new deluge of light and color over 
the wilderness. It is asif ev ery leaf in those | 
countless trees had been painted to outflush || 
the tulip—as if, by some electric miracle, the 
dyes of the earth’s heart had struck upward, 
and her crystals and ores, her sapphires, 
hyacinths and rubies, had let forth theie im- 


prisoned colors, to mount through the roots of | 


the fores t, and, like the angels that in olden | 
ine entered the bodies of the dying, re-ani-|| 


iy 
vel an hour 
|| in their bravery.” 

A writer in a late number of the Oasis ad- 
| vances the plausible theory that the chain of 
|lakes lying in a great circle from south of 
| west to north, add much to the splendor of 
jour autumn sunsets. Rays of light falling 
|on a reflecting surface, slide off, so to speak, 
lina corresponding angle of elevation or de- 
|| pression, whatever it may be. The writer 
|| conside rs the great American lakes as vast 
| mirrors spreading horizontally upon the earth, 
| reflecting the rays of the sun that fall upon 
‘them according to the optical laws that 
|| govern this phenomenon. The higher the 
l\sun is above the horizon, the less distance 
| the reflecting rays would have to pass through 
the atmosphere, and of course, the less would 
| be the effect produced; while at or near the 
|| time of setting the direct rays striking near- 
|| ly horizontally upon the waters, the direction 
of the reflecting rays must be so also, and 
|therefore pass over or though the greatest 
|| possible amount of atmosphere previous to 
itheir final dispersion. Objects on the earth's 
'| surface, if near the reflec ting body, req juire 
|| but little elevation to impress their irregulari- 
ties on the reflected light. Any considerable 
eminences on the eastern shores of the great 
} lakes would produce the effect of lessening 
|| or totally intercepting these rays at the mo- 
/ment the sun was in a position nearly or 
quite horizontal. The reflective power of a 
|surface of water is much greater than that 
of earth, which accounts for the admitted su- 
| perior beauty and brilliancy of autumnal sun- 
sets in the northern, over the most gorgeous 
/in the southern states. , 





The views of this writer may be novel, yet 
his hints are worthy the attention of the 
curious. The succession of most resplendant 
sunsets for the past several weeks, when not 
destroyed by atmospheric derangement at- 
\tending storms—the effulzence which con- 
tinues to curtain the chambers of the day- 
king—with the frequent auroral ministers 
‘that attend his exit in this latitude, leads the 
|beholder te marvel, and reverence and wor- 
ship the Power that spreads and gilds the 
| bannery tent—displaying a handy-work man 
can only admire and enjoy, not imitate, 


This theory accounts for the successive 
flushes of golden and scarlet light so often 
observed to rise and blend and deepen in the 
west as the sun approaches the horizon, and 
|sinks below it, by the supposition that cach 
lake, one after the other, lends its reflecting 
light to the visible portion of the atmosphere, 
|and thus as one fades, another flings its mass 
of radiance across the heavens, and acting ona 
‘medium prepared for its reception, prolongs 
the splendid phenomena. He says: 
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“ We have for years noticed these appear- | until, with another season, and a renew: ( 
ances, and marked the fact, that in the early | mosphere, the sun is found in the same »,.. 
part of September, the sunsets are of unusual | tion. The reason of this is, the whole of; 
brilliancy, and more prolonged, than at other |) Michigan peninsula is so level that jt ¢, 
times. ‘They are at this season, immediately | not break the reflected light from that | 
after the sun goes down, accompanied by!} and the broader ones made by breaks in ; 
pencils or streamers of the richest light, || chain of lakes from Erie to Huron, are n 
which, diverging from the position of the sun, | la nature to be so distinctly marked, as 4), 
appear above : the horizon, and are sometimes | produced by the interception of rays by hills 
so well defined that they can be distinctly || or clouds. 
traced to the zenith. At other seasonsofthe|| “We have thrown out those hints—f, , 
year, clouds just below the horizon at sunset || consider them nothing more—in the hop, 
produce a somewhat similar result in the for- || directing the notice of other and more 
mation of brushes of light; and elevated||petent observers to the facts stated, an 
ranges of mountains by intercepting and di-|) possible, thereby gaining a satisfactory , 

viding the rays, whether direct or reflected, || planation of the splendid phenomena connec. 
effect the same appearances: but in this case || ed with our autumnal sunsets, should tly 
there are no elevated mountains, and on the | above not be considered as such.” 
finest of these evenings the sky is perfectly 1 
cloudless. The uniformity of these pencils'| . 
at the same season for a great number of |) HOME. 
years, prove the permanency of their cause,| [rp EVER LOVE, the first, the best, 
and lead us to trace their origin to the pecu- | The sweetest dream to mortals given, 
liar configuration of the country bordering on/|! One little spot of earth has dress¢ d 
the ‘great lakes. | With dews and rays the flowers of Heaver 

‘ At the time of the year these streamers || It is that spot of verdant green, 

are the most distinct, a line drawn from this | Where virtue and her handmaids com 
point (Osw ego) to the sun, would pass over || To deck with simple charms the scene 
a small part of the west end of lake Ontario, | And bless the holy haunts of home. 
the greatest diameter of Lake Huron, and || 
across a considerable portion of Lake Supe-|| If ever Hope, that to the heart, 
rior. From considerations connected with|| Is as the sunshine to the flower, 
the figure of the earth, and the relative posi-||Comes to the spirit to impart 
tion of the sun and the lakes, with the hills|| Her sweetest and her freshest power, 
that border lake Huron on the east, it appears || "T'is when pale sorrow waves her shroud, 
clear to us, that the broken line of these hills|}_ The darkest in life’s vaulted dome, 
act the part of clouds or mountains in other|) And sweetly beams upon the cloud, 
circumstances in intercepting and dividing|| Her rainbow promise pointing home. 
into pencils the broad mass of light reflected 
from the Huron, and thus creating those FLOWERS. 
splendid streamers, that with us, as it were, 
the commencement of autumn is marked.|| Flowers are delightful to every lover of m- 
As the sun still advances to the south, the|/ ture; a boquet, or even the simplest blossom 
pencils formed by the highlands are lost to|| oresented bya friend interests the heart. How 
us, but in their place come two broad ones, || many pleasant thoughts are awakened by t 
caused by the feebler reflective powers of the || fresh and perfumed incense, offered by the 
isthmuses that separate St. Clair from the|| flowers; their odor has been poetically term 
Huron, and the former from Lake Erie. This}) the language by which they hold commun: 
occurs not far from the middle of September, ‘without minds. Although every part of 8 
when the sun sets a few degrees north of || plant offers an ‘nteresting subject for stu 
west, and can be observed for nearly a month. || the beauty of the blossom seems by association 
These interruptions of the brilliance of the || to heighten the pleasure of scientific researe?. 
west are not however of the duration of those || Flowers are indeed lovely, but like youth 
effected by the hills, as the sun has scarcely || beauty, they are, however destined for a hig! 
time to leave the surface of Huron before|| er object than a short lived admiration ; for! 
these pencils and breaks are al] abruptly melt-||them 23 assigned the important office of pr 
ed into the rich dark crimson that floats up||ducing and nourishing the fruit. May t! 
from the Michigan, or the mighty Superior. || also w vho study this book, so improve the bloor 

“ After the southern declination of the sun || of life, that when youth and beauty shall ha 
has become such that. the Huron range of || faded away, their mind may exhibit that fr 





hills to the northward of the range of light} | which it is the important business of the seas 


reflected to us, these pencils disappear from | son of youth to nurture and mature.—Mrs 
the heavens, apparently, and do not return,!! Phelp’s Botany. 
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MARY MAGDALENE. } told her her slave had been a w itness to her 
|}emotion, and raising her magnificent form to 
A TRADITION OF NAIN. ‘its utmost height, while her commanding 
Mary arose from the crimson pillows on || black eye flashed with anger, exclaimed, 
whieh sne had been reposing, and approach- ||“ Thou here! away slave ! how dost thou dare 

ing the window, drew back with a silken||to see me weep !” 
cord the heavy draperies of purple inwrought || The timid voice was stilled, and the fair 
with gold, which shaded the apartment from || young head bowed in silence and tears. Af- 
the direct rays of the sun, and gazed with a//ter gazing on the young maiden a few mo- 
thoughtful brow out on the quiet streets of || ments, during which short space, anger, con- 
the city of Nain. Beyond its walls lay the) tempt, and an expression of mysterious bitter- 
cea, whose waters reflected back to Heaven} ness alternately changed her countenance, 
the thousand resplendent lights and shadows!|the touching and beautifui grief of Addi 
scattered along the western horizon by the |! moved her better spirit, and chased away 


flashing rays of the setting sun, and in the 
fur distance, like a streak of gray clouds, 
jay the mountains of Judea. Many a shal-| 
lop, richly laden, was gliding over the still) 
waters; some bound outwards, freighted with 
rich dies and stuffs of Nazareth; some com- 
ing into port, bearing treasures of gold and| 
jewels from distant lands; others with costly | 
silks and fine paintings—polished mirrors | 
of steel and silver, and pearls, and wrought | 
ivory from the Ionian isles, The chant of 
the oarsmen as their oars splashed lazily in 
the glowing waters, came faintly and sweet- 
ly on the ear, and the white sails scarcely 
swelling in the breeze, looked like saffron 
tinted clouds. Then came stealing and chirp- 
ing on the stillness of the vesper hymns of 
the birds, and blending as they did with the 
gradually decreasing hum of the city as the 
evening mist brooded over it; they were 
sounds which shed over the spirit of Mary | 
Magdalene a something like peace. A band} 
of young and beauteous maidens now tripped | 
along with jars filled from the purest well in | 
the city; then came a crowd of children, 
dancing to the cymbals and Jutes, and trail- 
ing after them long vines of flowers and in-| 
terwoven wreaths, and sending out their joy- 
ous laughter and sounds of mirth, which well 
accord with the sweet harmony of music. 
Mary Magdalene turned her eyes wearily 
away from those tokens of peace and joy, and 
leaning her head against a marble pillar, 
wept. A low sweet voice aroused her, sing-| 
ing an old Jewish song, which told in sad 
poetry the tale of a broken heart. The singer 
was a young and lovely girl, just blushing in- 
to the morning of life; her skin was like | 
polished ivory, save where a rose tint flushed | 


| 
| 








her cheeks, and dyed the tips of her taper || 
iingers, Her large blue eyes were cast down- || 


wards, and the full red lips just parted enough | 
to reveal two rows of pearl-like teeth; her | 
exquisitely formed arms and bust, combined | 
with a slight and graceful figure, now half | 
hidden by a profusion of sunny hair, which | 
fell back from her sad childish forehead, and | 
swept the Mosaic pavement, completed the 
beautiful picture. Mary started as the voice 


every feeling except pity. ‘Come hither, 
| Addi—come hither, poor bird. Forgive thy 
'mistress’s wayward mood, and sing again— 
but sing something to enliven my heart, for 
jit is heavy and sad, child—sing something to 
stir the still fountain of its gladness—sing— 
\sing Addi—is not thy cage a gilded one— 
|then wherefore sad and silent!” 

“The star that lit my path, lady, is gone 
out. Zimri, the widow’s son, is dead.” 

“ Ha! dead? poor child, I pitythee! Yet, 
Addi, come hither; I would tell thee, maid- 
en, to cherish a love for the dead—let it not 
go out, and leave thy heart, like the waters 
of that sea whose sullen waves cover those 
olden cities which were destroyed in their 
might and glory by Jehovah. Thou hast 
heard of the fruits which grow on its banks!” 

“ Yea, lady !” 

“ Let love for the dead go out, and thou 
wilt become like—like—me—yes, Addi, me 
—beautiful and bright to the eye, but within 
bitterness and—ashes! but hark !” 

* Oh, lady,” sobbed the young slave—* that 
sound of grief is the wail of Zimri’s mother 
and kinsmen—they are bearing him past to 
the grave”’—and Addi rushed tothe window, 
and straining her eyes through the misty twi- 
light, saw the bier on which was laid the 
dead body of Zimri, and over it the bending 
form of his widowed mother, weeping ;: and 
by the torches light which they carried, the 
sorrowful faces of his kinsmen. 

“They are coming, lady,” she cried to 
Mary, who had thrown herself again on the 
crimson pillows of her couch—* Oh, Zimri, is 
that still form never more tomove? Methinks, 
I see now the smile on his white lips, and the 
locks of shining hair on his gentle brow. 
See, lady! they are beneath the window, 
and the pall has fallen so closely around him 
that you can see the beauty of his form even 
in death—ha! why do they stop!—a crowd 
approaches—who—what—aha ! it is the Pro- 
phet! Jesus, and his followers!” 

Mary started from her recumbent posture, 
and throwing back the tresses of long black 
j hair which had fallen like a veil around her, 
‘with a look of intense anxiety gazed on the 
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face of Addi, who, ulin ding ay mistress’s | || a Hast ide seen the Nazarene, 
emotion, continued—* He is like one of our||calleth himself Jesus?” 
mountain palms in his majesty—his brow is|| “ T have,” she answered calmly,—* and +, 
like the evening star, and his serene lips|;morrow while thou art gone to battle, [ ¢). 
drop honey. He approaches the widow—he'| be kneeling in the dust at his feet.” 
looks on her tears with eyes of tender pity—|| Phelon laughed tauntingly, and turnin 
he speaks—he raises his face towards Heav en, | his iron heel, replied: 
and reaches forth his hand and lays it on the|| Look on my gift, Mary,”—and he laid 
dead. God of my fathers! the dead !’ ’—and || exquisitely wrought casket at her feet. ‘[) 
with a loud and piercing shriek, she rushed tight from the scented lamp, which threy 
forth into the streets. ||} ward delicious odors from its silver p 
Mary started up with an expression of || tal, shone down on the interior of the ca: 
dread and wonder, and looking down on the || land glittered on the gold and precious s; 
crowd below, saw the youth arising from his || that were therein, in many hued s spark) 
bier at the command of Jesus. She saw him, | | brilli ance. ‘There was also an alabast 
with the warm breath of life in his nostrils,||set round with jewels, which contained spiie. 
who a few moments past was dead and cold.||nard ointment, such as queens used. 
And as the shouts from the assembled people|| ‘ Hence, tempter,” she shrieked—* } 
rent the air, many of whom were now will-|/or I will send thy name out on the ears 
ing to believe on and worship Him who had||the sleepers of Nain like tenfold thun 
wrought the miracle, he bowed his head/||Hence, I say, for the fiends which tear 
meekly on his bosom, gathered the folds of his||soul are raving within me!” 
garms ‘nt around him, and glided noiselessly|} Unaccustomed to her strange mood, he | 
away from the .multitude. the apartment hastily. She threw her 
° ° ” . * || prostrate on the floor, and pressed her burn. 
After long hours of abstraction, Mary lifted||ing forehead against the cold marble, 
her head from her bosom, and approaching aj| writhed and wept, and sorrowed mightil 
mirror folded her arms, and gazed on her||for mightily had the Magdalene sinned. 
image with an expression of scorn and bitter-|}_ When she arose from her humble postur, 
ness; anon tears coursed over her flushed |; it was past the middle watch of the night, 
cheeks, and her bosom heaved as if some pent|/the inhabitants of the city had gone to res. 
up agony wrung her heart. \}and all was silent save the watch cry of tly 
“Why art thou weeping?” said a voice||sentinel as ne passed the wall, and the occa- 
ear her, “ why art thou weeping, Mary?” |/sional clamor of his armor as - changed 
“Ha! Phelon!” 1 |from hand to hand his heavy spea 
“ Aye, Phelon,” he answered—*“ Phelon, | The rippling of gentle waves on vie distant 
the king’s son, who abides here in the com-|!sea came singing past, mingled with scent 
mon garb of a publican, to be near thee.” | | winds, which had been sleeping throug 
“Go to thy father’s palace again, Phelon,” | ‘day amid the orange groves and a oss 


| 


answered Mary, sadly, and without turning || and the moon, like a crescent of diam 
to look on the beautiful youth, with his brown| || showered a flood of serene and eodoers lg 
curling hair and dark blue eyes, who gazed || jover the earth; but still Mary could 
with incredulous wonder on her. s amber or rest. A costly robe of crimson 
“ Mary,” said he, * thou art angered with!|confined around the waist by a girdle in- 
me—I came but to bring a parting gift, Mary. '| wrought with precious stones, fell "¥ rich 
My father is wroth against me because I am|/folds around her beautiful form, and t 
not at the head of his soldiery, and hath sent||long black braids of hair; which, when u- 
his chief officer to bring me to his presence ; || confined, swept the floor as she stood, wi 
but I will go out of the ¢ ity to-night, while| | gathered up in plaits and curls, and secural 
he sleepeth, and ere the first watches of the || ‘by bodies of gold, and strings of rubies and 
mornine, Phelon will be on his war horse, | | pearls. Her arms, bared almost to the shou! 
with helm and battle spear and plume, ready Jers, were entwined with links of prec 
for the fight.” || Stones and silver, and as she paced wit! 
Her lips quivered and paled as she turned || rapid step to and fro the apartment, the con- 
and looked on him, and her voice was plain- || stant glitter of her feet displayed a costly 
tive as she replied—* Go, Phelon! thou art}| taste in her sandals, which were embroidere’ 
bright and beautiful in mine eyes, and verily|| with tiny pearls and gems, and fastened | 
have I loved thee; but go, I pray never more |! clasps of highly polished silver. She look a 
to see that face again—I pray never more to!| out on the heavens—peaceful and bright ite b 
hear the words of thy silvery ¢ and honeyed | their a} lorv of azure and silver—then scannet per 
tongue again—I have sinned—go from me.” || with a restless eye the calm landscape belo ve 
He looked steadfastly and sternly on her||—all were at rest, the very dogs had ceased we 
while she spoke, and with a searching glane e, || baying at the moon, and were slumber! —_ 
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quietly in their chains. She turned and 
vazed round her apartment—the singing 
birds were sleeping with their glossy heads 
behind their wings, undisturbed by the foun- 
tain which bubbled from the marble laver, and 
trickled down its sides with a ringing sound. | 
Addi, the beautiful one, was dreaming of 
Zmri, for there was a tear stealing over the 
roses of her smiling cheek. 

No where that she turned could Mary see 
















ner heart. She snatched her harp and com- 
menced many soothing melodies, but her fin- 
vers trembled, and her hand fell along the 
chords, and crushed the music that was 
thrown aside, and crossing her arms over her| 
bosom, she lifted her pallid face, and closing 
her eyes as if to shut out every object which}! 















d crown familiar, sat like some breathless | 
statue, awaiting the touch of Promethean} 
fires to start it into life; but soon her breast || 
bovan to heave, and then her white teeth || 
were pressed on her lips until the red biood || 
vushed from beneath them—she threw her 
} arms on high, and with a cry of anguish cast | 
© \erself on her knees in all the despairing sor- || 
& row of a repentance like hers. She tore from 
her hair the gems which fell like a shower 
f glory around her, and trampled beneath 
© her feet the casket of precious jewelry, unti! 
"> the foor was strewed with its rich contents, 
> and beat her bosom in her agony, and sprink- 
led ashes on her head, and wept tears such 
as had never swelled up from human heart 
before. 

Addi, who had been awakened by the un- 
restrained grief of her mistress, ran and knelt 
at her feet, and clasped her knees, and com- 
prehending well from her expressions the 
cause of her woe, exclaimed—* Go to Him, 
lady—go to Him who raised the dead !” 

“And wherefore, O maiden, should 1, the 
sinful, go to Him ?” 

“Oh lady! if the sleeper in the shadow of 
death heareth His voice, thy spirit can hear it 
—and to hear it, is to love.” 

The mild and consoling words of Addi, as}| 
she told of what she had seen and heard at) 
the raising of the widow’s son, and of what)! 








































troubled spirit; and something like hope of 
eventual peace sprung up in her heart, and 
she laid her head gradually on the bosom of | 
her hand-maiden, who clasped hér beauteous | 






cheek on the burning, throbbing brow of || 
Mary. And thus the two sat—one breathing |, 
hopes of forgiveness, the other listening as if || 
lite hung on each word; until day began to]| 


dawn behind the blue hills. On that day, || 
while the Master sat at meat with Simon, a/|| 















came and knelt at his feet, and bending her}| 





or hear aught to still the agonies which tore | 
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veiled head low to the floor, watered them 
with her tears ; and unbinding her hair, wiped 
them with the heavy shining curls, then 
kissed his feet, and annointed them with oint- 
ment, the perfumes of which filled the vast 
room. And He knew that she was a sinner 
who thus humbly and silently asked for par- 
don, and said—* Thy sins, which are many, 
are forgiven thee—thy faith has saved thee 
—go in peace.” 

Mary Magdalene was no more seen in 
Nain. After kneeling at the Saviour’s feet, 
and hearing his assurance of forgiveness, 
sold her gold and silver, and gems, and gave 
much goods to the poor, She was no more 
seen in Nain in the flushing glory of her 
beauty, but went forth alone into the wilder- 
ness; and in the solemn solitude of its silence 
raised an altar to Him who had forgiven her 


sins. 
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THE WIDOWER’S BRIDE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


1 wedded where I fondly loved ; 
My friends with eager voice 

Bestowed their sanction, and approved 
The husband of my choice ; 

They told me that his former bride 
Unmingled bliss had known, 

And from her fortunes prophesied 
The brightness of my own. 


He too had friends—his deep distress 
They pitied and deplored, 

And said that woman’s smile should bless 
Once more his hearth and board; 
That he should seek the busy throng 
And mark the young and fair, 
And let his children know, ere long, 

Another mother’s care. 


Oh, sad exchange !—the heart I brought 
Was full of joy and youth, 

Warm, open, in its slightest thought, 
And single in its truth; 

While his, by sorrow worn and tried, 
One vision only nursed, 


the diseiples preached daily, soothed Mary’s|| The image of another bride, 


The dearest and the first. 


The lawns and bowers about the hall, 
Her taste arranged and plann’d, 


arms around her, and laid her cool, innocent|, The flowery world he loves to call 


A little fairy-land ; 
And then I sigh from some lone cot, 
Where clustering boughs might twine, 
Whose foliage should acknowledge not 
A training hand but mine. 


rich and learned Pharisee of Nain, a woman}, The old domestics mutely chide, 


I meet, their mournful look, 
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If I displace or cast aside 
A picture, vase, or book ; 

Though mistress of this noble fane, 
They gaze on me in dread, 

As cone who lightly dares profane 
The relics of the dead. 


iJer kindred gather round our hearth, 
And oft some guest accost 

With records of the grace and worth 
Of her, the loved, the lost; 

Then start, and pause, and glance around, 
If [ perchance draw near, 

As though they kindly feared to wound 
My listening, jealous ear. 


Her children—I could leve them well, 
Might I their trust secure, 
But my caresses they repel, 
Or passively endure ; 
And if | venture to reprove, 
They trembling shun my gaze, 
Or murmur of the tender love 
They knew in happier days. 


Yet ills like these I well could brook, 
If he—my loved, my own— 
Rejoiced me with one happy look, 
Or one endearing tone ; 
But no, his lost one ever seems 
His heart and thoughts to claim, 
And oft he starts from feverish dreams, 
And wildly breathes her name. 


Daily he hastes to solitude, 
And o’er |ier portrait sighs ; 
That portrait once by stealth I view’d, 
I marked the dazzling eyes, 
The golden locks, the lip of rose, 
The cheek of softer bloom ; 
My rival smiled upon my woes, 
And mocked me from the tomb! 


Yet my complaints must fruitless be: 
The world esteems me blest, 

Of power, and pomp, and luxury, 
Triumphantly possest ; 

And I must smile with feelings torn, 
And fond affections check’d, 

And yield my girlhood’s sunny morn 
To coldness and neglect. 


Yet to the youthful and the fair— 
This warning I impart— 

If thcu can’st humbly stoop to share 
A sad and widow’d heart, 

Know that each trial I have proved, 
Thou also must sustain— 

He who has warmly, truly loved, 
Can never love again. 


Science has no enemy but ignorance. 








Vor. Ill, 


A SCENE IN THE ALPps 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


Not many years ago while I was pass; 


through the Tyrol, I was met by one of t) 
severe storms which render traveling not on), 
disagreeable, but dangerous. The rain cay, 
down in torrents; but it was so mingled yw 
snow, that the sight of every object aro 
was lost in the drifting of the half mel; 
flakes against the windows. I could open} 
south-western side, it is true: but still, thy 
thick and heavy falling of the sleet and raip. 
prevented me from seeing any thing butt 
dim, gray, uncultivated sweeps of moss 
ground, which lay at the foot of mountains 
whose summits were hidden far in the e}o 
which poured tue mingled deluge upon us. 
After gazing, with an inexpressible teeling of 
dreariness, upon the dull aspect of a sce 
which, at other times, and under other cir 
stances, might have been highly pictures 
and attractive, [ perceived that we approached 
a deep gorge, broken by a transverse valley, 
in the lowest part of which I remarked plan. 
ed with careful irregularity, a great nuniber 
of barriers, and stakes, and obstructions of 
different kinds, evidently placed there to break 
the force of the torrents, as they poured fron 
the hills, and to give the traveler time t 
hurry or fetard his course, in order to esca; 
the furious enemy that sometimes came rus: 
ing down upon him from the mountains. 
There were two or three peasants’ huts 
upon the higher grounds close by, and th: 
people came forth to offer us shelter and be- 
seech us to stay. But I could perceiv 
thing but a small and unimportant strea: 
winding its way through the shallow a 
rustling gravel, and I called out to them rath 
to help the carriage forward, than to dels) 
on the road. Thesturdy mountaineers, with 
out more ado, placed themselves, three on ea 
side of the vehicle; and we began our pr 
gress across a spot which seemed, indeed, ' 
afford heavy and uncomfortable footing, bu" 
not all the dangers and perils which they! 
anticipated. . 
I soon perceived, however, that, as usu, 
the inhabitants of the spot, although, perhaps 
prejudiced, and inclined to magnify any | 
gers that really existed, were easily per 
suaded to encounter perils which strange? 
rushed upon without knowing or appreciating 
The trickling of the water through the stones 
soon grew into a regular current, covering 
the surface. That current mounted into 
powerful stream ; and then, as we advancecs 
few yards beyond, swelled into a torrent, 
against which all the power of the horses, #! 
the men who accompanied the carriage, co! 
scarcely bear it up. I found that it was now 
necessary to take my share in the exert, 
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though I already had my share in the danger. 
Opening the door, I sprang out, and aided to 
support the carriage: but it still required eve- 
ry eflort to keep the vehicle from being up- 
set; and it was with a glad hear‘ and relieved 
mind, that I found the water, which had 
nearly reached my waist, begin to diminish 
in height, and the firm ground to grow under- 
neath me. 

Step by step we struggled on until we 
reached the firmer ground ; and then with the 
peasants still accompanying me, for fear of 
further danger, I advanced amidst dim and 
misty mountains, looking more giant like and 
vast from the gray shroud that covered them, 
till [reached a little village, the houses of 
which were surrounded by high chestnut 
trees, and scattered on the bank of the river, | 
the waters of which, now gathered into a 
deep channel, flowed on, an angry and tur- 
bid torrent, towards some mightier stream | 
upon the Italian side of the Alps. 

The village possessed its little inn—poor | 
enough indeed, and uninviting; but the peo- 
ple who kept it were hospitable and kind, 
and they eagerly exerted themselves to make 
the weary traveler forget the dangers and 
discomfitures of his journey, and taste the 
sweet solace of the hospitable hearth. It is 
easy to forget discomforts, or only so to re- 
member them as to make them enhance the 
zest of brighter things that follew. And thus, 
though the fare was homely, the apartment 
rude, and the accommodation, viewed with the 
keen eye of fastidious luxury, might have 
been found, in every respect, indifferent; yet, 
few hearts have ever felt the pleasures of re- 
pose, tranquility, and security, more than mine 
did then, when sitting by the wild fire of 
blazing pine trees. drinking the light T'yro- 
lese wine, and eat.ng the sweet trout from 
the neighboring stream, [ heard the winds'| 
how! without, and the large gushing drops of 
halffrozen rain dash furiously against the’ 


| shaken casement. 


The twilight soon fell gray and chill, the 
lamps were lighted, the white curtains were | 
drawn before the window: and, though the | 
latter every now and then waved in the wind, | 
that found its way between the crevices, and 
the flame of the former flickered backwards 
and forwards from the same cause,—yet a. 
man’s sensation of comfort is always compar- 
ative ; the furious voice of the tempest scream- | 
ing without still made me look upon my lowly | 
shelter asa palace, and its thin walls as a 
mighty fortress against the fury of the storm. 
I lay down, thanking God for another day of 
merey, and slept as soundly as under the gay-| 
est ceiling that ever overhung my couch. 

When I woke the next morning, however, 
the cheerless memories of the former day! 





came back upon my mind, and made me think 
of the onward journey with no slight feelings 
of distaste. Ere I could make up my mind to 
rise, | arranged all my proceedimgs; resolv- 
ing, if the weather should prove still unfavor- 
able, to stay where I was ; and, if it had grown 
fine, to hasten onward from that dreary spot 
as soon as possible. Heaven only knows why 
mortal man makes Tesolutions: for to resolve 
on any thing with a degree of certainty, is to 
suppose one’s self that omniscience which is 
not the attribute of man. Who is there can 
tell, when he resolves upon doing any one par- 
ticular act that a thousand minute and trifling 
circumstances may not arise to change all his 
purposes! Who can tell that the sinallest, 
the most insignificant event may not bring 
With it a train of mighty consequences, which 
will laugh all our fine determinations to scorn ? 

As soon as I was up, | approached the win- 
dow and drew back the curtains, expecting to 
see, at the very best, a savage, marshy waste, 
flanked by tall, uninteresting hills, rounded 
and naked, and only diversified by crags but 


| little more interesting than themselves. Such 


had it appeared to me through the mist and 
rain of the preceding night; a mist not 
thicker than that mist of prejudice, which, so 
often in our journey through the world, dims 
the brightest and obscures the best, of all the 
good and glorious objects that surround us on 
our way. Now what was it that I did behold? 
One of the most splendid scenes that the eye 
of man ever rested on. The window of the 
bed room looked to the south-east: and wide 
spread out before my eyes was a valley cov- 
ered with the richest verdure, and diversified 
hy wide sweeps of wood—the pine, the chest- 
nut, the larch and the beech. A bright moun- 
tain stream flowed down through the midst; 
and I could catch it for many miles away, 
glancing through the forest, now smooth and 
shining, as it passed over some flat ground, 
now white and rushing, as it dashed in fury 
amongst the rocks, now one mass of dazzling 
foam, as it poured over the edge of some high 
precipice. 

When I turned my eyes to the left, there 
rose, in gentle acctivities, sometimes covered 
with woods, sometimes with rich, green pas- 
tures, the first steps of a range of gigantic 
Alps; which, like human life going on from 


|maturity to age, soon lost the sofc verdure of 


their earlier stage, put on the cold, gray stern- 
ness of the granite—and then, still further 


jon, lost that firm, harsh aspect also, and bore 


up their dim heads covered with ice and snow. 
Pouring a flood of glorious light from their far 
summits, and dispersing the vapors which the 
storm of the former day had left, appeared 


|the majestic morning sun; and, blue and in- 


distinct, beneath his rays, many a misty val- 
ley, with thin lines of gray cloud drawn across 
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the gigantic portal which they opened in the 
mountains, 

On the right, appeared another scene: the 
opposite side of the valley had offered one 
grand chain of Alps, only broken by occa- 
sional gorges; but to the west lay scattered, 
in wild and magnificent confusion, a thousand 
vast, but detached mountains—as if the Gre- 
cian fable had been true, and they had been 
hurled down at random, by Jove, the mighty 








be distincuished, in the vastness of the ob- 
ject round, from the huge masses of rock that 





summits, of every form and shape that it is}| 


possible to conceive; while between them ||: 
floated, like a dim sea, the blue mountainair,|jor from the dark precipices that towered 
around them, I cannot tell. 
uncertainty which affords imagination scope || they, however, that | would not believe they 
were pure and limpid till [ had my hand 
therein, and found them quite transparent 
I stood and gazed around me with 
and melancholy and awtul; 
dark, jagged crags ; above which again, rested || speaking in a low tone to the guide—for it 
|; seemed almost sacrilege to break the silence 
and gazed for sometime. ITcould have gazed || that reigned around—I asked him what \ 
'the name of the place to which he had led 


giving to the whole that character of wide 
to indulge herself in visions, vague but sub- || 
lime. ‘The extremity of the valley again 
seemed to rise in gigantic steps towards | 
heaven, surmounted, as it were, by a wall of 





a motionless mass of purple clouds. I stood } 
forever; so bright, so beautiful, so enchanting | 
was the scene, as it lay beneath my eyes, 
sparkling with all the great splendor from the 
traces of the last night’s storm. 

My resolutions of proceeding immediately 
were changed ina moment. ‘There wassuf-| 








tening of water, appearing, to my eyes, ; 
close up the pathway entirely. The » 
told me, that what I saw was the begin; 
of the lake; and, on advancing, I found | 
the road continued to wind along upoy 
southern side of the water. 
Never shall 1 forget the scene that ; 
The mountain under which jt 
cut rose almost perpendicular for many t 
sand yards above it, soascompletely to ser 
tyrant of gods and men, in some terrific con-|/the lake from the sunshine, except duri 
test with his giant enemies. In front stood a||about an hour of the day, in the very heiy 
rugged cone, so vast, so precipitous, that it | of summer, when the sun, getting ro 
seemed as if no mortal foot could ever have!) the north, poured a brief gleam of Jivht 
found pathway to its pointed summit; yet||on the water, through a far-distant 
there, raised up by some daring and pious|)the Alps. 
hand, was seen the symbol of the cross, ap-|| mile in width, and some five miles in leng: 
pearing, though formed of two, enormous||and on the oppusite side, though the hills r 
pines, but a thin, faint line upon the morning || not there so abruptly, appeared a scene of 
sky. One-third of the way up, too, might be ||olation and of gloom ; such as my eye ney 
discovered a little village, with its peaceful|| beheld before. ‘The rocks shelved down int 
church, and an old feudal tower, scarcely to|| the water, without bearin 


The lake seemed less than hy 


g up one plant, 
ishrub, or tree, or blade of grass; and onl; 
|versified by their own strange, rude {o; 
encumbered the side of the mountain. jand by enormous masses of stone, which rifted 

Beyond the mountain of the cross, as it is||from the towering crags above, had rolled 
called, and scattered still further down the||down and strewed the margin of the lake— 
valley, appeared a thousand other cloudy |The waters of that Jake accorded wel] with 
the sombre scenery around: they were black 
is night; whether from their extreme dept, 


|strange, 


“We call it,” he replied, 
“THe VALLEY or SHADOWS.” 








ficient to interest, there was sufficient to oc-} 
cupy me, for many days; and amidst the calm | 


and happy people of the bright mountain land || 


I determined to remain, till some new motive || 
Jed me forward. During the first day, [ wan-|| 
}out losing a grain. 


dered through the scenes immediately in the| 
vicinity; but, on the second, | went some miles | 
further, with a guide, to visit a small lake in 
the mountain. 





valley, we plunged into a gorge in the east; 
and, after going on for nearly two miles, found | 


ourselves completely shut in between two, 
walls of rock, so high, so near together, that | 


Every man will have his own criterion in 
forming his judgment of others. 
very much on the effect of affliction. 
sider how a man comes out of the furna 
gold will lie for a month in the furnace 
And, while under trial 
child has a habit of turning to his father: 
|isnot like a penitent who has been wi} 
+ ne : . ,,,||into this state: it is natural to him. 
urning from the immediate course of the | dark, and the child has no where to run, 





Promer Bevnericence.—True benevolence? 
the sun could never penetrate to the road over | moves quickly; and it is the propriety of 20 
which we journeyed. Some two or three|| will to act promptly. 


To be tardily willing, 
hundred yards in advance, I caught the glis-'' is to be unwilling.—Seneca. 
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Is any Merry ?—Earthquakes. 93 


neighborhood of the volcano; but these have 
'/never shaken the Alps, nor communicated to 
«He that hath not music in his soul, is only fit com-|| France or to other countries remote from the 
panion for —__—_——.""._ We never Knew but one man || source of the phenomenon. 
who said he hated music, and he was unworthy the}) But there is another kind of earthquake, 
name of man—he would not go to meeting because | very different in its effects, and perhaps in its 
they sung psalms there—and we suppose he will stay | caysos, which is felt at great distances, and 
out of heaven for the same cause. which shake a long course of ground, with- 
Sing at your work—'twill lighten out any new volcano or eruption appearing. 
The labors of the day ; To understand what may be the causes of 
Sing at your work—'twill brighten this kind of earthquake, it must be remem- 
The darkness of the way; bered that all inflainmable matters capable of 
Sing at your work—though sorrow explosion, produce, like gunpowder, by inflam- 
Its lengthen’d shade may cast, ‘mation, a great quantity of air and vapor; 
Joy cometh on to-morrow, and that this air produced by fire is in a state 
‘A sunbeam cheers the blast. of great rarefaction. Assuming, therefore, 
To pain a brief dominion that at a very considerable depth, as at about 
[s o’er the spirit given, one or two hundred fathoms, pyrites and other 
But music nerves the pinion sulphurous matters are to be met with; and 
That bears it up to heaven. |that by the fermentation produced by the fil- 
tration of water, or other causes, they inflame ; 
we shall see what must happen: at first these 
FARTHQUAKES matters are not disposed regularly by horizon- 
tal strata, as the more ancient matters are; 
Of all the phenomena of nature, earth-|| on the contrary, they are formed in perpen- 
quakes are the most awful and destructive.— || dicular strata, in caverns at the foot of these 
‘Tempests often mark their way with nrischief, || clefts, and in other parts where the water can 
voleanoes sometimes overwhelm and destroy ||act and penetrate. ‘These matters inflaming 
tracks of cultivated land, cities, towns, and || y7j]] produce a great quantity of air and va- 
villages; but earthquakes have laid whole|) por, the spring of which is compressed in a 
kingdoms in ruin. ' | small space, like that of a cavern, will not 
Of earthquakes there are two kinds: the shake the earth immediatly above, but will 
one caused by the action of subterraneous|| search for passages in order to make its es- 
agents and the explosion of volcanoes, which | cape; it will naturally, therefore, force its 
are only felt at limited distances, and at the || way through those parts where it meets with 
times when volcanoes act, or before they || the least obstruction, and will proceed through 
open: when the matters which form subterra-| the interstices between the different strata, 
neous fires ferment, heat and inflame, the fire || or through any channel or cavern which may 
makes an effort on every side; and if it does) afford it a passage. This subterraneous air 
not find a natural vent, it raises the earth and | or vapor will therefore produce in its passage 
forms a passage by throwing it out, which}! noise and motion proportioned to its force, 
produces a volcano, the effects of which are/| and to the resistance it meets with ; and these 
repeated, and last in proportion to the quan- | effects will continue till it finds a vent, or till 
tity of inflammable matters. If the quantity) jt has diminished its force by being greatly 
of matters which take fire is inconsiderable,||expanded. This corresponds entirely with 
acommotion or an earthquake may ensue,| al] the phenomena which are observed re- 
without a volcano being formed. The air || specting earthquakes. They proceed with 
produced and rarefied by the subterraneous|;q wave-like motion, and are felt at different 
fires may also find small vents, by which it}! places, not at the same instant, but at differ- 
will escape, and in this case there will be} ent times, in proportion to the distance. 
only a shock without any eruption or voleano:|| What has been advanced may be confirmed 
but when the quantity of the inflamed matter) by connecting it with two other circum- 
is great and confined by solid and compressed | stances. It is well known that mines exhale 
matters, then a commotion and volcano arise; vapor; independent of the wind produced by 
but all these commotions form only the first the current of the water, we often find cur- 
kind of earthquakes, and can only shake a) rents of unhealthy air and suffocating vapors ; 
small space of ground. A very violent erup-| and there are holes, abysses, and deep lakes 
tion of Mount Etna, for example, will cause/|jn the earth, which produce winds, as the 
an earthquake throughout the whole island of | lake of Baleslaw, in Bohemia, &c. 
Sicily; but it will never extend to the distance || Of the various and dreadful effects of these 
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of three or four hundred leagues. When any||terrible phenomena, history abounds with nu- 
new mouths are formed in Mount Vesuvius,|) merous instances. The greatest we find in 
there are earthquakes at Naples and in the || antiquity is that mentioned by Pliny, in which 
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twelve cities of Asia Minor were swallowed 
up in one night: he records also another near 
the lake Thrasymene, which shook the great- 
est part of Italy. In the time of Trajan, the 
city of Antioch, with a great part of the ad- 
jacent country, was buried by an earthquake : 
after a lapse of about three centuries, in the 
time of Justinian, it was again destroyed, to- 
gether with forty thousand inhabitants; and 
after an interval of sixty years, the same ill- 
fated city was a third time overwhelmed, with 
the loss of not less than sixty thousand peo- 
ple. In the year 1182, most of the cities of 
Syria were destroyed by the same accident. 
In 1594 an earthquake occurred at Puteoli, 
which caused the sea to retire six hundred 
feet from its former bed. 

In Calabria and Pola there have been more 
earthquakes than in any other part of Europe. 
In the time of Pope Pius XL, all the churches 
and palaces of Naples were overthrown, and 
above thirty thousand of its inhabitants killed. 
In 1629 there were earthquakes in Pola 
which destroyed seven thousand persons ; and 
in 1638 the town of St. Euphemia was swal- 
lowed up, a putrid lake occupying the place 
where it formerly stood. 

But one of those more particularly described 
in history is that of the year 1693, the dam- 
ages of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but 
its motion perceived in Germany, France and 
England. It extended to a circumference of 
two thousand six hundred leagues, chiefly af- 
fecting the sea coasts and great rivers, and 
was more perceivable upon the mountains 
than in the valleys. Its motions were so 
rapid that persons who lay at their length 
were tossed from side to side as upon a rolling 
billow. The walls were dashed from their 
foundations, and not less than fifty-four cities, 
with an immense number of villages were 
either destroyed or greatly damaged. The 
city of Catanea in particular was utterly over- 
thrown: a traveler, who was on his way 
thither, when at the distance of some miles, 
perceived a black cloud, like night, hanging 
over the place. The sea all of a sudden be- 
gan to roar and Mount Etna to send forth 
great spires of flame, and soon after a shock 
ensued, with a noise exceeding that of the 
greatest discharge of artillery imaginable.— 
The traveler, being obliged to alight instant- 
ly, felt himself raised a foot from the ground ; 
and turning his eyes towards the city, he 
with amazement saw nothing but a thick 
cloud of dust in the air. The birds flew 
about astonished, the sun was darkened, 
the beasts ran howling from the hills, and 
although the shock did not continue above 
three minutes, yet near nineteen thousand 
of the inhabitants of Sicily perished in the 
ruins, Catanea, to which city the describer 
was traveling, seemed the principal seat of 
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ruin ; its place only was to be found ; and not, 
footstep of its former magnificence was t 
seen remaining. 

On the 16th of June, 1628, there was , 
terrible earthquake in the island of Saint \. 
chael. The sea opened near the island, ay 
in one place, where it was more than opp 
hundred and fifty fathoms deep, threw up an 
island, in length exceeding a league and , 
half, and upwards of sixty fathoms high, 

Another earthquake happened in 169] 
which began the 16th of July, and lasted ; I 
the twelfth of the following month. A toy . 
called Villa Franca, was overthrown to its 
very foundations, and most of the inhabitants 
buried under its ruins. In many parts the 
plains rose into hills, and in others some moup. 
tains flattened, or changed situation. A spring 


|of water issued from the earth which flowed 
| for some hours, and which became suddenly 


dry. The air and sea, still more agitated, 
resounded with a noise which mighit have 
been taken for the roaring of a number of 
wild beasts. The ships in the port suffered 
dangerous shocks, and those which were a 
anchor, or under sail, at twenty leagues dis 
tance from the islands, underwent considen- 
ble damage. 

In the year 1646, a mountain of the islanj 


of Machian split with terrible reports, and 
fires issued through this opening, which did 


considerable damage. This prodigious fis 
sure, which is called the path of Machian, i 
still apparent. 

The earthquake which happened in Jamui- 
ca, in 1692, was very terrible, as the follow. 
ing description will evince: “ In two minute: 
time it destroyed the town of Port Royal, and 
sunk the houses into a gulph forty fathoms 
deep. It was attended with a hollow run 
bling noise, like that of thunder; and in les 
than a minute three parts of the houses ani 
their inhabitants were all sunk quite unde 
water. While they were thus swallowed up 
on one side of the street, on the other the 
houses were thrown into heaps; the sand of 
the streets rising like the waves of the se, 
lifting up those that stood upon it, and imme 
diately overwhelming them in pits. All the 
wells discharged their waters with the mos 
vehement agitation. ‘The sea manifested a1 
equal degree of turbulence, and bursting ove! 
its bounds, deluged all that came in its we) 
The fissures of the earth were in some place: 
so great, that one of the streets appeared twice 
as broad as formerly. In many places, hov- 
ever, it opened and closed again, and conti 
ued thus agitated for some time. Of thes 
openings two or three hundred might be see 
at a time; in some whereof the people wet 
swallowed. up, in others, the earth closing 
caught them by the middle and thus crush 








them to death insta»tly. Other openings su 
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more dreadful than the rest, swallowed up)| undulatory motion, successively affects differ- 
© whole streets, and others more formidable yet, | ent regions in its progress, like the explosion 
spouted up cataracts of water, drowning such!)of gunpowder; and sometimes tremulous, 


| 


The whole!) and continuing for several minutes. The 


| nearer the place where the shock is first 


| given, the more instantaneous and simple it 
‘appears, Ata greater distance the earth re- 
| doubles the first blow witu a sort of vibratory 
| continuation. 

As waters have generally so great a share 
|in producing earthquakes, it is not to be won- 
‘dered that they should usually follow those 
breaches made by the force of fire, and appear 
in the great chasms which the earthquake 
has opened. 

These are some of the most remarkable 
‘phenomena of earthquakes, presenting a 
frightful assemblage of the most terrible ef- 
fects of air, earth, fire, and water. 








A LITERARY GEM. 


There are four lines of Pollock’s course of 
|time, the authorship of which we would not 
exchange for that of many of the “two vol- 
/ume” works with which the world is daily in- 
'fested. They contain a simile, admirable be- 








ta 
: as the earthquake had spared. 
Mi. was atteaded with a most noisome stench ; 
and while the thundering of the distant falling 
one mountains, the sky overcast with dusky gloom, 
an and the crash of falling habitations, gave un- 
da speakable horror to thescene. After this ca- 
lamity was over, the island seemed converted 
591, into a scene of desolation ; houses, people, 
till trees, shared one universal ruin ; and in their 
own places appeared great pools of water, which, 
the when dried up by the sun, left only a plain of 
ants | barren sand, without any vestige of former 
the inhabitants. Most of the rivers during the 
OUD earthquake were stopped up by the falling in 
ring [ie of the mountains; and it was not till after 
wed > some time that they made themselves new 
enly J channels. The mountains seemed particu- 
ated, larly attacked by the force of the shock; and 
have it was supposed that the principal seat of the 
r of concussion was among them. ‘Those who 
fered were saved got on board ships in the harbor, 
re at where many remained above two months ; the 
dis shocks continuing during that interval with 
dera- more or less violence every day.” 

Numerous other instances of the occurrence 
sland of these terrific phenomena might be related, 
and 9 © butasthe foregoing descriptions seein to exhi- 
h did J ™ bit all the appearances that usually make up| 
s fs J © the catalogue of horrors belonging to an earth- | 
an, 8 J = quake, they scarcely require a separate de- 

>» scription. 

ama [| From the preceding accounts we may 
low. J @ gather, that the most concomitant circum- 
nutes’ J = stances are these :— 

J,and {7 Arumbling sound before the earthquake. | 
thoms This proceeds from the air, or fire, or both, 
; Tull 
in les earth, and endeavoring to get free ; which is| 
8 and also heard in voleanoes. 

under A violent agitation or heaving of the sea, ! 
ved up sometimes before and sometimes after that at| 
er the land. This agitation is only a similar effect | 
ind of produced on the waters as on land; and this 
he set, also is produced by volcanoes. 

imme A spouting up of waters to great heights. 
All the It is not easy to describe the manner in which 
> most this is performed ; but volcanoes also perform | 
sted al the same, Vesuvius being known pepeey: 
ng over to eject a vast body of water. 

ts way. _A rocking to and fro of the earti, and some- 
- places times a perpendicular bouncing motion, if it 
d twice may be so called, of the same. This difference 
s, how- chiefly arises from the situation of the place 
contil- with respect to the subterranean fire : directly 
yf these under, it lifts ; at a further distance it rocks. 
be seen Some earthquakes seem to travel onward, 
le were and are felt in different countries at different 
closing hours the sameday. This arises from a great | 
crushed stock being given to the earth at one place, 
ngs stl. and which being communicated onward by an 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| yond any thing we have met with for many 
years. Theyare the closing lines of a touch- 
|ing description of adying mother. Speaking 
of her eyes shining with resplendent bright- 
ness, even in the moment of her dissolution, 
the poet says— + 


“They set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darken’d west, nor hides, 
Obscured among the tempest of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 


The close of life has often been compared to 


forcing their way through the chasms of the || the flower, fading in its loveliness—to the go- 


1} 


ing down of the sun—to the star, 
“ That falls to rise no more.” 


These descriptions are mournfully welcome 
to the human breast, bleeding with anguish, 


when all that it loves descends to the re- 


morseless tomb. But tney leave even hope 
in darkness. In the simile of which we 
speak in no measured language, the effect is 





' 


the very reverse. The eyes closing in death, 
still beaming with celestial brightness, are 
compared to the beautiful Hesperus, shining 
from the unclouded heavens, and gradually 
melting into the refulgence of the rising day. 
It is indeed beautiful—transcendently beauti- 
ful. There is a something—it is a moral 
sublimity in the very thought, that affords 
us a conscious triumph over the frailties of 
humanity, and we almost involuntarily ex- 
claim “ How beautiful is the court of death.” 








When thou seest misery in thy brother’s 
fall, let him see mercy in thine eye. 





The Belta King fisher. 


THE BELTA KINGFISHER. 
(Alcedo Alcyon.) 


and 8 
is not 
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Tne Kingfisher is a general inhabitant of || the only species of its tribe found within th: 
the banks and shores of all the fresh water United States. It is as universally knowns 
rivers, from Hudson’s Bay to Mexico, and is || its elegant little brother, the common King. 
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AS —————— ——-- — ——————————— = > a 
a 


© «cher of Europe, is in Britain. Like the love portant duties of their sex! Mind is a glo- 
horn swains of whom poets tell us, he delights || rious endowment ; and there is no reason why 
iy murmuring streams and falling waters—/| the mind ot a female should not be cultivated 

© not, however, merely that they may soothe with unwearied assiduity Particularly toa 
© jis ear, but for a gratification somewhat more | female of keen perception, intuitive judgment, 
© .ybstantial. Amidst tle roar of the cataract, || vivid fancy, and ready and attentive memory, 
or over the foam of a torrent, he sits perched || every facility of developing and improving 
ypon an overhanging bough, glancing his |/ her intellectual faculties, which her means 
piercing eye in every direction below tor his|/and condition in life can furnish, should be 
PS ccaly prey, which, with a sudden circular |/aflorded. 1 know of nothing which a woman 
plunge, he sweeps from its native element, |;may not study and acquire to advantage. I 
© and swallows inan instant. His voice, which | she is ambitious of deserving well, if she is 
);; not unlike the twirling of a watchman’s||diligent, as her experience and reflection be- 
> yattle, isnaturally loud, harsh, and abrupt; but|/come matured, | would not only have her 
Dit is softened by the sound of the brawling |) well grounded in all the branches of a good 
> streams and cascades among which he gene- || English education, but | would delight to see 
rally rambles. He courses along the wind-|/her plodding her steady course through the 
ings of the brook or river at a small height||departments of classical knowledye—intro- 
above the surface, sometimes suspending him- || duced to the masters of science in every age 
«If by the rapid action of his wings, like cer- —familiar with the history of other times, 
tain species of hawks, ready to pounce on the|jand the biography of other men—well ac- 
fey below; now and then settling on an old||quainted with the power of numbers—not 
dead overhanging limb toreconnoitre. Mill- || meanly instructed in physical and intellectual 
jams are particularly visited by this feathered || philosophy—and, especially, taught to think 
S ‘isher; and the sound of his pipe is as well |/and reason, and to express her thoughts with 
known to the miller throughout the states, as|| propriety, force, and elegance. No reason 
the rattling ofhisown hopper. Rapid streams || exists why the temple of science should be 
with high perpendicular banks, particularly || interdicted to an enterprising female, and why 
if they be of a hard clayey or saridy nature, ||its ascent should be deemed so rough and 
are also favorite places of resort for this bird ;||difficult that her modest foot may not attempt 
not only because in such places the small fish ||it. Every step she gains will reward her ex- 

» are more exposed to view, but because those || ertion, and facilitate her progress ; and though 
steep and dry banks are the chosen situations ||1t may not be her ambition to flourish in the 
for his nest. republic of letters, yet if she would be es 
teemed and honored in human society, and 
A WELL CULTIVATED MIND FORMS AN Es. || 2ecome one of its most invaluable blessings, 


SENTIAL INGREDIENT OF FEMALE EXCEL. ||S!@.need not fear extending her acquisitions. 
LENCE ‘ ue 5 But while we advert to her intellectual cul- 


tivation, let us not slightly pass over the pe- 
culiar advantage of a thorough acquaintance 
We have yet to learn, that theSupreme|) with moral science. Here, every female 
Creator has denied to woman the same capa-||should be at home. Last of all should the 
city for intellectual exertion, which he has|| science of God end salvation be hidden from 
communicated to man; and that with the|/her eyes; last of-all, should she be a stranger 
same training, the same auxiliaries, and the || to the principles and obligations which ought 
sume incitement, she might not maintain her || to govern her thoughts, her affections, and 
equal progression in every enterprise that de- |! her conduct, every hour and moment of her 
mands simply intellectual endowment. But/||existence. How humiliating if it were only 
this isa point of no easy decision, and of lit. | in an intellectual view, that she should be 
Ueutility could it be equally decided. There || ignorant of the topics and wonderful themes 
are those who so far depreciate the intellect- || of contemplation, and powerful persuasiveness 
val worth of females, as to believe that all that |! of enterprise, and unrivalled exhibitions of 
s important in female education, is limited || classical beauty and elegance, and matchless 
oy & thorough acquaintance with domestic |/examples of purity of thought, with which 
philosophy; and that to furnish our daughters || the great text-book of moral science, the Bi- 
with any thing beyond this, and particularly | ble, is sorichly fraught! There, is revealed 
to instruct them in any of the branches of |! what nothing else has disclosed, and what none 
slid learning and science, is a superfluity || but God knew. From one page of this won- 
that ill befits their condition and employ- || derful volume, a female may gain more know- 
mnent. ledge of the great end of her being, and of 
Bat how contracted are such views, and || what is useful and necessary to be known, 
‘ow far do they fall short of qualifying fe-||than philosophy could acquire by the patience 
uales for some @ the more useful and im-||and toil of centuries, There, too, is developed 
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98 The Cow Tree—Sir John cf Bordeaux to his Sons. Vox. |) 


the great system of truth, which philosophers |excite our emotion. A few drops of veger, 
and sages have sought in vain—every where | ble juice recal! to our mindsall the powerfy, 
inculcating the most excellent maxims of | ness and fecundity of nature. On the barr 
wisdom—every where embodying counsels | flank of a rock grows a tree with coriac 
more paternal, admonitions more alarming, '|and dry leaves, Its large woody roots ¢, 
consolations more precious, expostulations| scarcely penetrate into the stone. Por soo, 
more touching, than all the schemes of human ral months of the year not a single show, 
instruction; and every where recounting|/moistens its foliage. Its branches apps 
events and transactions that cannot be com- |dead and dried ; but when its trunk is piere 
municated without the deepest interest and)\there flows from it a sweet and nourishiy, 
delight. The wonders of the Bible have in-}/milk. It is at the rising of the sun that th). 
terested and amazed the strongest intellects | vegetable fountain is most abundant, Ti 
in creation. And if a female would be in-|| blacks and natives are then seen hastenip» 
terested in subjects that can expand, and) from all quarters; furnished with large bow), 
captivate, and transform her mind, that can|| to receive the milk, which grows yellow, ayj 
crucify her affections to the pursuits and en-||thickens at its surface. Some employ the: 
joyments of the world, then must her heart|/bowls under the tree itself, others Carry the 
be endeared to the excellences of the Bible.|| juice home to their children. We seem jy 
All these courses will strengthen and cul-||see the family of a shepherd, who distributes 
tivate her intellectual powers, and fit her for | the milk to his flock. 
usefulness. And if she be pious, how is her|; I have described the sensation which the 
character invested with additional power,||cow tree awakes in the mind of the traveler, 
when it can put in requisition the foree and at the first view. In examining the physical 
furniture of a well disciplined and richly cul-|| properties of animal and vegetable products, 
tivated mind. The great variety of intellect-||science displays them as closely linked to 
ual accomplishments she possesses, the more! gether, but it strips them of what is marve!- 
respectable she will become, and the more) lous, and perhaps also a part of their chars, 
influence will she exert in any sphere she is |of what excited our astonishment. Nothing 
destined to occupy. || appears isolated ; the chemical principles that 
were believed to be peculiar to animals are 
| found in plants; a common chain links together 
THE COW TREE. jall organic nature. 
| 
following account of this wonder of the vegetable|| THE CONTENTS OF THE SCHEDULE WHICH 
world. | SIR JOHN OF BORDEAUX GAVE TO His 
| : 
Amid the great number of curious phenom- || — 
ena which have presented themselves to me || 
in the course cf my travels, I confess there|| _ | leave you goods, but they are quickly lost, 
are few that have so powerfully affected || I leave advice to school you how to live; 
my imagination, as the aspect of the cow ate pit rs inom — 
4 \ i oe ee But keep it well, for counsel still is won 
onl — a + ge ae When father, friends, and worldly goods are gone. 
physical knowledge of things, but is con- || 
nected with another order of ideas and senti-|| 
ments. Wecan scarcely conceive how the hu- | 
man race could exist without farinaceous sub- || 
stances, and without that nourishing juice} 
which the breast of the mother contains, and| 
which is appropriated to the long feebleness of | 
the infant. The amylaceous matter ofcorn,the|} «In choice of wife, prefer the modest, chaste; 
object of religious veneration among so many | Lilies are fair in show, but foul in smell; 
nations, ancient and modern, isdiffused in the || The sweetest looks by age are soon defaced, 
seeds and deposited in the roots of vegeta-|| Then choose thy wife by wit and living well; 
bles—miulk, which serves us as an aliment, || Who bring thee wealth and many faults withal, 
appears to us exclusively the produce of ani-|| Presents the honey mixed with bitter gall. 
mal organization. Such are the impressions | 
we have received in our earliest infancy;|| “In choice of friends, beware of light belief; 


tienen 
———_ 


Mr. Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative, gives the | 


“ My sons, behold what portion I do give, 


“In choice of thrift, let honor be your game: 
Win it by virtue, and by manly might; 
In doing good, esteem thy toil no pain; 
Protect the fatherless and widow's right 
Fight for thy faith, thy country, and thy king— 
| For why ? this thrift will prove a blessed thing. 


.such is also the source of that astonish-|| A painted tongue may shroud a subtle heart. 


ment which seizes us at the aspect of the|| The siren’s tears do threaten mickle grief; 

tree justdescribed. It isnot here the solemn || Forsee, my sons, for fear of sudden smart; 
shades of forests, the majestic course of rivers, || Choose in your wants, and he that ‘friends you thet 
the mountains wrapped in eternal frosts, that || When richer grown, befriend hyn back again. 








ell; 
I, 





B so by 
Sympathy, in which she appears as a gracious ] 


© \dge our brotherhood withour species. But | 
= we do more; for by the force of this princi- } 


) +y bas fallen, communicate the bounty that | 


| who are not called to bear are yet willing to) 


5 we dare not look even on its smiling counte- 


| beautiful. And so it often is, in the common 
| intercourse of life, when, without such deep || 











Spare not too much, my sons, but sparing thrive ; 
Be poor in folly, rich in all but sin, 
your death, your glory shall begin.” 








« Learn with the ant, in summer to provide, | 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SYMPATHY. | 
Joy and sorrow are the beautiful forms of | 
engel treading the sorrowful earth, with feet | 
of healing and eyes of light. Joy and sorrow | 
make up the lot of our mortal estate, and by || 
or sympathy with these we scem toacknow- | 


nie, those on whom the happier lot of human- | 


bes been showered on their head, and the| 
wretched is not left alone with the burthen of | 
his misery. The strength that is untasked | 
lends itself to divide the load under which| 





another is bowed ; and the calamity that lies | 
on the heads of men is lightened, while those || 
involve themselves in the sorrow of a bro- | 
ther. | 
There are, indeed, states of mind in which \ 
1} 
nance—that glad light affording so strong a | 
contrast to the darkness of our own spirits.— 
When we leave the chamber in which lie the 
cold remains of one in life tenderly beloved, we 
start back in anguish from the cheerful sun- 


shine, and the sky so serenely and happily 








cause of sorrow, perhaps, we are sometimes as- || 
«led with the expression ofa joy which has no|| 
placeinour hearts. But this proves how dear |, 
is happiness to the human heart. And it is|! 
wonderful, even to the sufferer himself, to feel 


how his soul, that at first sullenly repelled the 


intoall its depths, and is beguiled into a blessed || 
fygetfulness of trouble. There are a thou-|! 
and other cures which Nature graciously || 
rrovides for grief; but we speak now of that 
contagion of happiness that is breathed from | 
the gentle voice, the sparkling eye, and the 
mndling smile; and which so touches the 
treast with a cheerful sympathy, that the 
¥retch almost upbraids himself for his inward 
gadness, as if false to the sorrow which he} 
tumks he ought to have cherished more sa- 
credly within his miserable heart. 





In the moral as in the physical world, the 
wolent is never the lasting—the tree forced 


r 


nto unnatural luxuriance of blossoms bears 








them and dies. 


No. 4. Sympathy—Autumn— The Husband. 99 
—— + 
Drive with the bee, the drone from out the hive; From the Lancaster Intelligencer. 
Build like the swallow, in the summer tide ; AUTUMN. 


Sweet Sabbath of the year, 
When evening lights decay, 
Thy parting steps, methinks I hear, 
Steal from the world away. 


Along thy sunset skies, 
Their glories melt in shade ; 

And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak, 
The dying leaves disclose ; 

As on Consumption’s waning cheek, 
’Mid ruin, blooms the rose. 


Thy sear each vision brings, 
Of beauty in decay ; 

Of fair and early faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay ; 


Of joys that come no more; 
Of flowers whose bloom is fled; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore; 
Of friends estranged, or dead ; 


Of all that now may seem, 
To memory’s tearful eye; 
The vanish’d beauty of a dream, 
O’er which I gaze and sigh. 


THE HUSBAND. 


I think it is rarely considered how much 





the happiness of every family depends on a 
right understanding and faithful performance 
of the duties of a husband. We often impose, 
not perhaps too much, but an undue share of 
responsibility on the weaker sex. If every 


‘thing is not in perfect order and harmony at 
|home, the wife is supposed to be in the fault. 


aa “a \If all the external exhibitions of all the mem- 
)ght of gladness, soon admits it unconsciously | hers of the Ghinil 


y are not right, it is imme- 


diately inferred that the lady has been negli- 
gent. If they do not live within their means, 


i] 


t must be that she is extravagant. If bank- 


ruptcy ensues, it is sometimes imputed to the 
want of domestic economy. 


Most of these evils, where they exist, are, 


it is true, too often either referable to her de- 
faults, or are so subject to her control, tuat she 
may not be considered entirely faultless in 
regard to them. Yet how can she, even with 
the best economy, industry, carefulness, and 
energy at home, compensate for the whole- 
sale wasting of some reckless men? What 
devotion, fidelity, and amiable dispositions, 
there exercised, can neutralize the raging 
vassions, jealousy and selfishness, which hold 
their dominion in the heart of the licentious 
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The Husband. 
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profligate? What prudence in a wife can 
supply the waste caused by an intemperate 
husband! What spirit of conciliation can) 
keep the peace where reason is dethroned, | 
and all the tender sympathies of our nature 

are intoxicated and extinguished! There! 
muy exist in the family evilsof such a nature 

and extent, that a presiding angel cannot 

cure. Omnipotence alone can interpose to 

restore reason to the maniac, life to the dead, | 
or holy affection to an impenitent sinner, 

practised in sin. Although an assiduous 

wife may do rouch to modify the ill tempers) 
of a bad husband, yet there are some evils 

vhich lie beyond such control. We are so 

much and strongly influenced by one another, 

too, that the habits and feelings of each are 

greatly modified by the other. And consti- 

tuted as we are, unless there are native traits 

of peculiar firmness to resist encroachments, 

the least worthy will almost entirely prevail, | 
and obtain control. With the confiding dis- 

position and habits of obedience naturally ex- || 
ercised by the weaker sex, she may be the 
first to yield. A good husband—how honored, | 
and how honorable the term! Yet how rare!) 
‘There are very few, it is to be feared, who! 
come up to the gospel rule in all the offices! 
of love, fidelity, and personal attentions, | 
which the responsibilities of this relation in- 
volve. 

Instructive lessons are furnished in the op-| 
posite histories of two families, which share || 
my deep sympathies by a very tender rela-| 
tion. A——— has a wife, irritable, proud, | 
and naturally violent. Yet he lives in do-|| 
mestic harmony, and there dwells happiness. || 
True, hee natural temper may be said to be| 
under the restraints of religious principle. || 
But the considerate husband brings that prin- |) 
ciple to his aid, and does not, like a reckless || 
tyrant, strike rudely upon the strings which, | 
though well attuned, are yet tenderly ar-|) 
ranged and extremely susceptible. 

B 


turally amiable and domestic. 


} 
| 


, on the other hand, has a wife na- || 


own. He makes no allowances for her, and 


demands a subservient attendance on caprices, || 


i 
1] 


|| the husband. 


‘mingled with personal respect. 


Yet he fails! 
of domestic happiness by a fault entirely his! 





vious. It lies principally in the conduct 
Bb has lived out of 
family, and though not disposed origina! 
do injustice to his wife, he has failed to ¢! 
ish her, and make her the partner of 
counsels. Her trials have not secured 
sympathy, and have therefore, oppressed |\», 
with their undivided power. He has, more. 
over, expected too much from her, and in 
disappointment, upbraided her imagined ye. 
glect, and wounded, if not broken her spir; 
A——— has always been careful to pn. 
vide for the wants of his family. This he }; 
regarded as his first duty. Having engarw) 
to cherish and support his wife, he is ever 
assiduous to relieve her from every em 
rassment. In his zeal to get rich, he ; 
not, like too many, forget nor neglect the way: 
in detail of his family. He goes out from 
fireside as the centre of the world to |; 
and returns to it before he can rest. To. 
fend, rear, educate, and render his fan 
happy, is the first earthly duty recognised 


| hizn in his diary of * things not to be omitt: 


Then he is careful and assiduous also i 
offices of personal attention to his wile. HH 
does not permit the familiar terms on w 
they live, to supersede the ceremonies of an 
exact politeness, His familiarity is alw 
His atten- 
tions are uniformily rendered. The same re- 
gard and preference which separated hin 
trom others to ask her hand, appropriates hi 
to her through life. She is never left to su 
fer the pang of suspicion by any wanton act 
practised on her sensibilities, If anxiety 
settles on her brow, he too is anxious until i! 
is removed; he has no malignity of hear, 
which will allow him to sport with those ser 
sibilities, or lacerate them. He inspires her 
confidence by his own generous and unwaver- 
ing confidence extended to her, and by avuii- 


ing whatever can give her pain. In famiy 


| government, whether in the discipline of se 


vants or children, she receives his cordial 
support. If, in his opinion, she has erred in 
this important department of duty, he does 
not upbraid her before her family, and there- 
by weaken her authority, but advises her i 


which, if not wanton, yet are unreasonable. || private, that the evil may be prevented rater 
Uneasiness, vexation, and dissatisfaction en-||than aggravated. He is ever ready to give 


sue—and now, with a family of children sub- || 


jected to their constant influence, there is| 


very apparent to all a great want of mutual || 
“ | 


confidence and harmony of action. Family 
government, of course, has been to a great! 
extent abandoned; and while they still live | 
together, and seek to appear publicly recon- 
ciled, mutual distrust has poisoned the cup} 
of their domestic happiness, and alienated, [| 
fear permanently, the sincere affections which | 





they probably plighted at the nuptial alter. | 
Why this difference? 


The cause is ob- | 


a liberal construction to her conduct, a 
thereby prepare her toextend a generous aii! 
confiding interpretation to his. It may ° 
said of them indeed as of Eden’s happy pai!— 
“Thus feeling, hand in hand along they pass'd 

On to their blissful bower—there arrived, both too’, 
Soth turn'd, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both sky, air, earth and heaven, 
Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe, 
And starry pole—happy in their mutual help, 

And mutual love the crown of all their bliss.” 


Mothers’ Magazine. 
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Communicated for the Ladies’ Garland. 
MORAL RELATION OF FLOWERS. 
BY MISS 5. C. G., 

OF GUILFORD, VERMONT.* 


Moral Relation of Flowers. 101 


to the storms and winds of heaven, and that 
one rude blast, sweeping over their delicate 
forms, will bow their gentle heads to the 
earth, and seatter their leaves on the ground ! 


> breath of morn. 


si Those that longest survive must soon expe- 

One fine moraing in summer [ was walk- rience the cold chilling blast of a November's 
ing ina garden filled with a profusion of the wind.” “Oh!” exclaimed I, “ were those love- 
choicest flowers. Every leaf, every spear of ||y flowers endowed with faculties like rea- 
crass, appeared as if covered with diamonds, |sonable beings, how would they dread the 
and the gentle rays of the sua play:ng down | gathering storms, the beating rains and pinech- 
upon the dew drops, gave the whole ground jing frosts.” ‘The blighted plant just raised 
a dazzling appearance. ‘There was seen the |her languid form and said, “Child of that 
lily, fit “emblem of Him in whom no stain | Being who created us, behold in me anemblem 
tue eye of heaven could see.” The humble |of man, and learn from me the ‘sad story’ 
violet which seeks to hide its lovely head be- | of his earthly doom. Once I was the pride 
neath the shade of some more shady plants. | of this earden, the delight of every eve; lavas 
There was seen the gaudy tulip, which |surrounded by kindred blos »ms; we were 
seemed to vie for gaiety of color with every | nourished by a gentle hand, and ‘grew in 
ther flower of the garden; and there was || beauty side by side,’ and we rejoiced in the 
the primrose, the carnation, the damask, and; bright sunshine. But suddenly our sky was 
white-rose, and the beautiful moss-rose, | overcast, and soon, too soon, we were called 
whose charms were heightened by the simple | to experience a tempestuous storm; my com- 
mantle of moss which surrounds its delicate |panions were all torn from my side, and I 
petals. These with many others were ex-|/alone was left, a withered, blighted flower.” 
panding their blossoms to inhale the balmy |Thus shall it be with man. Although his 
A lovely delicate flower || eye may glisten like the dew drops, and his 
was there, which never ceases to turn its/| cheek assume a deeper glow than the damask 
bright face towards the cheering sun, and|| rose, yet soon his beauty will consume away. 
steadfastly gazes upon him in ail his daily|; The autumn of life will soon advance, his 
walk. But when the sun declines, she droops || hopes, his joys, his friends, one after another 
her gentle head and veils her face, and seems}|| will decay; and he himself will be laid low 
to sit in sadness till he again returns, as if |!as the flower of the field. Although God 
sue scorned to be looked upon by an inferior |has given him reason, and the power to train 
eye, “or did even contemn to wait upon a'/his soul fora future state of blessedness, yet 


; meaner light than him.” ‘This flower, with|| how little does he realize this. But go thou, 


many others, suggested to my mind many} learn a lesson from the flowers of the garden 
pleasing analogies and tender sentiments. || which may give thee wisdom. Do not, like 


And as I cast my eye over this beautiful||the tulip, array thyself in gaudy apparel to 


4 scenery, this poetry of nature, I could not! attract the attention of the idle crowd. Re- 
: help exclaiming “How lovely are all these || member that the fashion of the world soon 
> ‘lowers, with what beauty do they crown the | passes away. Like the violet, that emblem 


earth, and how do they proclaim the munifi- ‘of humility, rather seek the quiet shade of 


cence of that God whose power created, and || life, and let virtue shed around thee its sweet 


whose hand sustains—of Him who causes the|| perfume. Like the lily, let thy heart be pure 


Sun to shine upon them, who sends the gentle || and spotless, free from pride. As the moss- 
rains and refreshing dews, and causes the irose shrouds herself in her modest mantle, let 


“4 buds to come to their full perfection.” || unfeigned humility surround thy virtues and 
‘As | was indulging in these pleasing re-|\accomplishments. Like the flower which 


flee j 3 ™ J > ° > ° 
| tections, walking from one group of flowers, ever turns itself to the natural sun, turn thine 


‘o another, my attention was suddenly arrest-||eye to the sun of righteousness; receive all 
ed by observing a poor forsaken floweret upon |! thy light from him, and let no inferior object 
a border near a beautiful arbor. Itsstem was!| withdraw thy thoughts from this celestial 
broken and bent to the earth, most of its||luminary. Look with indifference upon the 
‘eaves Were scattered over the ground, and | fleeting joys of earth. And should the re- 
scarce a vestige remained to tell of its former|| freshing dews of divine grace, and the warm 
loveliness, As I gazed upon it, methought | beams ‘of the sun of righteousness descend 
t addressed me in language thus—* Why || upon thine heart, they will cause the promise 
dost thou gaze with so much delight upon my lof youth to expand into blossoms of virtue, 


| companions. Knowest thou not their bloom |and thus prepare thee to bloom a perfect fade- 


mca that they live only to gladden the|!less flower amid the bowers of Heaven. 
eye for a little time? that they are exposed | 





* Read at the public examinati 


—_ | 
, ead | on of the Young La- || 
cies’ Seminary at West Chester. . I 


Habits are the petrifactions of the feelings, 
I g 
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Recollections of Childhood—Piety at Home. 





Vor. Ill. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


How often I think on the scenes of my childhood, 


{ 
} 
| 


PIETY AT HOME 


That home is, in every sense, the 


The meadows and fields where the wild flowers grew; , | plous home, where there is peace, good wi 


The orchards, the pond, the glade, and the wild wood, 
And the social delights that my infancy knew. 


The dew-spangled lawn, and the green grassy meadow, | 
The copse where the birds warbled sweetly their lay ; | 
Where oft in the wide-spreading trees’ ample shadow, 
We felt the sea breeze in the heat of the day. 


| 


I remember the road, with its winding and turning, 
The green living hedge-row that skirted the way ; 
The field it enclosed where the brick kiln was burn- 

ing ; [elay. 
Aud the pits where they dug up the smooth yellow | 
And I have not forgot when the fierce storm was com- 
ing, | 
The hoarse rumbling noise of the waves of the sea; | 
The old hollow log where the partridge was drumming, | 
And the woodpecker pecking the hollow oak tree. 


I remember the old fashion’d mansion we lived in, | 
With the bay and the beach, and the ocean in view i) 
The swamp and the brake where the singing birds | 
built in, [grew. | 
And the tree by the lane where the thorn apples 


In that old fashion’d house, in this lov’d situation, 
With small panes of glass, and the clean oaken 
floors ; 
Content was our lot, and no fear of invasion, 
Not a bar, nor a lock, nor a bolt to the doors. 


But what was the cause of that tranquil enjoyment ? 
Not the house, nor the fields, nor the prospects so 
rare; 
Not the orchards, nor pond, nor rural employment, 
_ But the dearly loved friends of my bosom were there. 


And the day that we parted, the heart-rending an- 
guish 
No pen can describe, neither pencil portray ; 
To me all the beauties around seemed to languish, 
And all the gay scenes quickly faded away. 


Those transient enjoyments how fair and how fickle, 
They spring up and bloom like the flowers in May ; 

But trouble and care thrust in the sharp sickle, 
They’re cut down, and wither, and die in a day. 


But the joys of the faithful are ever increasing, 
Their Source is celestial, their Author divine ; 
In the truth they rejoice, and their prospects are pleas- 
ing, 
In glory and beauty for ever to shine. 





Grief, after all, is like smoking in a damp| 


country —what was at first a necessity be- 
comes afterwards an indulgence. 


The history of most lives may be briefly 
comprehended under three heads—our follies, 
our faults, and our misfortunes. 


Never make a mountain of a mole-hill. 
There’s no joy without alloy. 


contentment, and innocent joy; where th 
are bright faces and kind words, and wy wa 


!lthe house is not divided against itself! In 


that home-circle, where there is no bitternes 
of feeling cherished; where no harsh wor) 
are uttered, of recrimination, unjust anger, o 
intemperate reproof; where purity is cy 

vated in thought, word, and deod— wher 
there is the sympathy which rejoices wij 

them that do rejoice, and weeps with the, 

that weep; and where all in the true spi: 
of love exhort each other daily, no less by ex. 
ample than by kind speech—there mav we 


\| behold the true and perfect Prery at Hove 


The benefit arising from the observance , 
this duty is of great and peculiar importane: 

There is no foundation for religious fee. 
ings and action, more firm and sure than this 
It is at home that the heart is formed: { 
the inward feelings depend most on thoughts 
and actions which are unrestrained ; and itis 
not the henst which religion chiefly and «’. 
ways asks! It is at home, too, that we may 
best cultiv i consciousness,—in performin: 
duties, the neglect of which we have no rv. 
son to dread will be publicly exposed, bu: 
which, if heeded, must be so at the sim 
dictates of one’s conscience. 

Here, also, may the affections be best cher- 
ished, for if they exist at all, here they » 
be disinterested. And home is the place 
form one’s principles. It is easy to act 
feigned motives in the sight of others; bv’ 
the difficult and necessary thing for a ¢g 
man, is to act on principle invariably and 
private, as well as in public. It is somethir 
more than good nature, or kindness simpy, 
to overcome the daily trials upon one’s te: 
per, to submit with willingness to the mar 
little self-sacrifices, so needful to the comfort 
of social life, and to profit by the thousan’ 
opportunities there of being considerate an 
useful. This is no more the triumph of affee- 
tion than it is of principle. 

Piety at home is, indeed, then, the groun’- 
work of all religious duty ; for it is this which 
may plant deeply the seeds of wider feeling: 
aud more extended action. The love and 
gratitude we feel toward an earthly parent 
are helps to the great duty of love and grat- 
tude to the Almighty Father of all. Our goo: 
will and kindness toward our kindred, is the 
best and sincerest beginning to a sympatiy 
with the whole human race. And this 1s thy 
true and just sense of the saving, the! 
“ Charity” (that is, the true benevolent fer'- 








\|ing) “begins at home.” 


Again: When holy habits of heart and lit 
have grown up in private, they have moral 
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| ther we are weak or strong, will preserve our 


_ dwelling of piety. 
| our present and future thanksgiving. And 


p to Heaven. 


| satisfactory in themselves, that it really seems 
| * work of supererogation to carry them into 
; €xecution; whereas evil ones havea restless- 
§ ess that can only be satisfied by action—and 
eto the shame of fate be it said, very many fa- | 
| cilities always offer for their being effected. 


No. 4. 











associations connected with them which al- 


most ensure their preservation for the future. 


When we consider the images of purity and | 
love end truth, and content, which cluster | 


around the pious household, can it be won-| 
dered at that we should recur to duties which 
rendered it so happy! It is the want of the| 
calm happiness of a cheerful fireside which | 
has left many hearts to be swallowed up in| 
vain amusements and dangerous excitements. | 
And when there is no thought of a sympathis-| 
ing and happy home to win one from tempta- | 
tions, his heart and principles are at the mer- | 
cy of every vain show, and of every artful | 
alviser, and of every bad companion, and of | 
every false friend. But it is not so with him, | 
who has learned to show, and has found piety 
at home. 

In a word, there is a power in the associa- | 
tions that are connected in our mind with a| 
well loved home, which is sufficient to guard, 
to reprove and stimulate the heart and life, 
preserving and enforcing the persuasions of 
memory and the warnings of conscience.— 
But this influence, (which, after all, may be | 
a wise instinct,) becomes doubly strong and | 
permanent, when made virtuous and sacred, 
as it is by piety at home. 

It was the thanksgiving of an holy man of 
old to God, “ that he had laid up for him a 
dwelling of health.” But how much more 
to be prized is a dwelling of piety! For this 
will sweeten health, and heighten joy, and 
soften sickness, and soothe sorrow. Health 
alone, may take us away from the peace of 
home, into the delusions with which active 
life is filled. But the dwelling of piety, whe- 
ther we are there or absent from it, will have 
cherished and will still cherish our native 
purity. Health alone may make its vigor a 
plea for plunging into guilt. But piety, whe- 


| 


integrity, or reclaim our hearts. Health 
must at last fail. But by this piety we are 
saved at the closing hour of life from the 
added pangs of an evil conscience, and from 
sin, which is the sting of death. 

Let then the object of our prayers, be the 
May it be the reason of 


above all things doubt not that the house of 
domestic virtue is a house of God, and a gate 








_ The difference between good and bad inten- 
tions is this: that good intentions are so very 





Arise, thou glorious Sun. 


{} 
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! Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 

| ARISE, THOU GLORIOUS SUN. 

Arise, thou glorious sun, arise, 

| And o’er my soul disperse new light; 

|Where I am blind—oh ope my eyes, 
Where [ am wrong—oh lead me right. 








|For thou dost know my inmos* heart, 
How prone I am from thee to rove; 

|T would from every sin depart, 

| And beg that I may feel thy love. 


|Oft have I wandered from the track, 
‘That thou hast pointed out for me ; 

| Oh lend thy hand and draw me back, 

Lord, only draw me back to thee. 


Deserted by the world I stand, 
Forsaken by the friends I loved ; 

I beg the help of thy right hand, 
At which I may but stand approved. 


If I have erred, Thou canst forgive, 
1 humbly ask that boon of thee, 
That I may in thy favor live, 
And give my little all to thee. 


Yet rebel pride aspires to rise, 
And rouse my passions into flame ; 
Oh send afresh thy large supplies 
Of grace, my rising foes to tame. 


Without thy help I soon must fall,— 
Weakness is all I have to boast; 

Hear me, dear Saviour, when I call, 
Encamp around me with thine host. 


A thousand foes I need not fear, 
Though all the host of hell combine ; 
If { but find thy presence near, 
To witness that my heart is thine. 


It would be thine, yet oh I grieve, 
’Tis but an oft divided one ; 

Too prone the God it loves to leave, 
Too prone thy holy cross to shun. 


Oh guide me Saviour to thy fold, 
Enclose me with thy guardian shield ; 
Be every sinful thought controll’d, 
And to thy law obedience yield. 


The glories of my morn have fled, 
My bright meridian day is past; 
The evening dews begin to shed: 
The shadows now are lengthening fast. 


What are my prospects here below, 
That now should tempt me to disguise ? 

What can this world on me bestow ! 
What are its joys that I can prize’ 


Thou know’st, oh Lord! to thee alone 
{ must account for what I be; 

[ claim no merit of my own, 
My only hope must rest on thee. 
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DEATH THE SUPPORT OF LIFE. 


[Prize composition, by Miss Anna J. Lanstne, of the 
second department of the Albany Female Academy, | 
for which a gold medal was awarded. } | 


“There is neither waste nor ruin in na- 
ture;” for the smallest particle of matter in 
the vast universe around us, is composed of | 
an indefinite number of atoms which can 
never be destroyed, but being united with 
other atoms, constitute a new combination. 
One plant decays, scatters its seed, and ano- 
ther springs up, perhaps more beautiful, in 
the place which it occupied. Even that 
which we look upon with disgust and horror 
“is a step in the progress of life.” “The 
tiniest thing that moves—we behold decay 
moving through its veins, and its corruption, 
unconscious to itself, engenders new tribes 
of life. There is not such a thing as beauty, 
there is not such a thing as life, that does not 
generate from its own corruption, a loathsome 
life for others.” The dust which we trod un- 
der foot has become a beauteous rosebud, fill- 
ing the air with its fragrance: or a lofty oak, 
imparting its shade to every thing around, 
It may have formed a part of the winged 
eagle, who hovers in regions of space, or the 
gigantic elephant who treads the earth with| 
majesty. It may have tended to the forma- 
tion of the human frame. How strange that 
the dust of the earth should give to the lip of, 
loveliness its richest glow! to the ear its in-| 
numerable and exquisitely minute cavities!) 
and to the eye its floating humors, and its! 
brilliant colorings! How strange that it) 
should form the inclosure to the “ divine) 
spark” itself, the soul! That it should form 
the tenement of the fancy, that loves to soar! 
in unknown regions! The memory, the| 
treasurer of the soul!—the reason, that! 
weighs and balances, that guides, and deter-| 
mines and proves ! 

Changes are continually going on among| 
all living bodies. The drop « of water that to- 
day sparkles i in the diamond, and to-morrow | 
gives its calin quiet beauty to the pearl, soon | 
becomes the fleecy, heavy cloud, floating in 
the blue sky, and again descending gives 
freshness and health to the humble night. 
flower, or the burring blush to the cheek of | 
the early rose. “ The snow flake of winter. 
revives when the sunbeams are yellow and 
warm, and forms a gem for the spotless cup 


De ath the io Super? of on The Broken Heart. 


of the lily, or is restored in the blossom of the | 


jasmine.” 

Although change and decay are stamped 
upon all animated nature—although the flow-| 
er which buds and blossoms in the morning, 
in the evening lies withered and dead—al-| 
though the frame of youth which glowed 
with “health, and strength, and beauty, “lies in 
the cold, dark sepulchre—y et there is one 


| 
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1 
thing ea unhby, ‘whe h eibehe tn ath and de 


cay—the never dying soul—that which alone 
attests man’s divine origin—alone rendor 
him superior to the brute creation. The gop! 


|| is immortal, eternal. It undergoes no change. 


suffers no decomposition ; but when decay hag 
fixed its signet upon the human frame, jt 
rises, like a brilliant Phoenix, from the fie. 
ral pile. Free and unveiled, it embraces jts 
divine destiny. The torch of death renews 
its youth. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


[ saw her, when her cheek was bright, 
And beautiful, and fair, 

Love, joy, and all that wins delight, 
Which chains the heart or glads the sight, 
Seemed met together there— 
The glow, the glance, from cheek and eye, 

Her hair of curling jet; 

The look, the smile, and stifled sich, 

Her forehead arched, and white and high— 
Methinks I see them yet! 


I saw her, on her bridal day, 
With hope upon her brow : 
Her smile, her blush, was brightly gay, 
And joy with his etherial ray, 
Was there to gild her vow, 
The jest, the laugh, the social cheer, 
All bitterness forbid ; 
Her heart was light, her cheek was clear, 
And dark and long the lashes were, 
Which fringed her fallen lid. 


I saw her, when her cheek was wan, 
Her eye looked dim and dead, 
Her charms had faded one by one, 
Her hair was bleached, her smile was gone, 
Her ev’ry beauty fled. 
She bowed beneath the misery, 
Which hearts corroded know, 
'| Her face had lost its glad’ning glee, 
And sadly calm, she seemed to me 
A monument of wo. 


I saw her, in her winding sheet, 
A senseless thing of earth, 
An aged form was at her feet, 
Her countenance with grief replete, 
*T was her who gave her birth; 
Another, ina secret place, 
From all the throng apart, 
Was seen to glare unon her face, 
Which, smiling, lay in Death’s embrace; 
*T was he who broke her heart! 


THE sBEsT counseL.—The best advice 
which any one friend can give to another, 
that he should consult God ; and the best tum 
that any book can do to its reader, is to refet 





him to the Bible—T. Erskine. 











